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A  New 
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H  E  I  S  E  R 


“Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it, 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it, 

Because  it  is  my  country 

*  . 

And  I  speak  to  it  of  itself, 

And  sing  of  it,  myself,  with  my  own  voice 
Since  certainly,  it  is  mine/’ 


Amy  Lowell 


'Phis  little  hook  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 


Anna  Child  Bird 


"Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous  and  gladness 
for  the  upright  in  heart.” 


Ps.XCVII. 


Anna  Child  Bird 
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PRELUDE 


"Backward,  Oh,  backward  turn  Time  in  your  flight, 

Make  me  a  child  again,  just,  for  tonight.” 

In  January,  1944,  when  the  world  is  in  conflagration,  many  of 
us  weary  of  the  madness  surrounding  us,  may  well  turn  backward 
to  that  gentler  world  of  long  ago.  Looking  at  the  two  worlds  of 
yesterday  and  today,  comparing  their  aims  and  ambitions,  there 
are  some,  who  glory  in  belittling  the  past,  in  sweeping  it  all  away, 
as  based  upon  unworthy  and  unfair  motives  and  on  methods  favor¬ 
ing  the  privileged  and  crushing  the  underprivileged.  They  offer  in 
place  of  the  old  order  of  life  a  new  order,  a  new  deal,  a  New  World. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the  old  Greek  principle  of  “Man 
the  individual  is  the  measure  of  all  things. ”  The  freedom  which 
our  ancestors  fought  for  liberated  man’s  mind  and  soul,  and  is  the 
reason  for  the  wonderful  creative  work  of  the  19th  Century.  We 
hear  today  much  about  freedom,  Freedom  from  Want,  and  Free¬ 
dom  from  Fear,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Nothing 
can  liberate  people  from  Want  but  their  own  work  and  wits  and 
to  suggest  Freedom  from  Fear  is  to  suggest  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 
What  makes  for  a  state  in  which  man  has  less  want  and  less  fear 
is  Freedom  of  Opportunity,  which  comes  when  he  is  freed  from 
the  pettiness  of  bureaucracy,  which  always  develops  with  the 
increasing  power  of  unchecked  executive  government. 

In  our  Constitution  one  product  of  Freedom  which  is  rarely 
heard  mentioned  in  these  days  is  property  rights — the  liberty  to 
earn  something  and  own  something.  Without  this  privilege  there 
can  be  no  freedom.  The  new  world  with  all  its  promises  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  old  world  of  our  fore-fathers,  which  surrounded 
us  in  our  youth  and  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  some  of  the 
finest  characters  and  soundest  minds  the  world  has  produced.  In 
that  kindly  world  there  was  surely  opportunity  for  all.  It  gave 
dignity  to  personal  achievement.  It  looked  with  Christian  dis¬ 
favor  upon  hatred  and  discontent  and  the  majority  of  lives  in 
helping  themselves,  endeavored  to  help  others. 
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In  all  reverence  to  the  Old  World,  which  many  of  us  shall  ever 
love,  let  us,  for  a  brief  space,  join  in  the  old  refrain,  ‘‘Backward, 
turn  backward,  oh,  Time  in  your  flight,  Make  me  a  child  again 
just  for  tonight,”  let  us  discover  and  record  the  far  away  youth 
of  Anna  Child  Bird  and  those,  whom  she  knew  and  loved.  Let  us 
enter  into  the  influences,  joys,  and  duties  that  surrounded  her  and 
dwell  with  the  peace  and  simplicities  that  were  such  a  part  of 
“Days  Gone  By.”  This  book  is  not  primarily  a  tribute  to  Anna 
Child  or  to  the  man  she  married,  Charles  Sumner  Bird.  However 
inadequately  expressed,  it  is  more  truly  a  legacy  to  her  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  who  include  three  grand¬ 
children  of  my  own. 

As  the  years  roll  on  and  vanished  days  with  all  their  memories 
grow  fainter,  may  these  recorded  here  serve  to  help  as  a  beacon 
of  example  and  encouragement  along  Life’s  way. 
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OLD  WORCESTER 

“O  Spirit  of  that  early  day 
So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 

Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 
Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 

Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 
The  cross  of  Truth  to  bear 
And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 
Our  daily  lives  a  prayer.” — Whittier 


Elisha  Norwin  Child,  father  of  Anna  Child  Bird,  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Hartford,  Maine.  His  ancestors 
came  from  England  in  1620  and  1630,  and  bore  the  names 
of  Child,  Washburn,  Woodsum,  and  Bryant.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Olive  (Woodsum)  Child. 

He  attended  Bowdoin  College  and  moved  to  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  after  his  marriage,  where  he  became  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,  director  of  leading  banks,  officer  in  an  insurance  company, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  many  years,  becoming  a  staunch  Democrat, 
which  at  that  time  included  such  well-known  men  as  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  William  C.  Endicott,  Robert  Rantoul,  John  Q.  Adams, 
J.  A.  Abbott,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Charles  Levi  Woodbury, 
Isaac  Davis,  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  Andrew  Athy,  Patrick  O’Day, 
Patrick  Collins,  and  William  Gaston.  The  following  old  records 
found  amongst  family  papers  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Martin. 

“Mr.  Child  was  a  worthy  peer  of  the  men  with  whom  he  associated,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  dignified  manners  and  a  commanding  presence.  Being  a  man  over 
six  feet  in  height,  he  would  always  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  in  any 
situation.  It  was  well  said  of  him  that  ‘he  was  able,  honorable,  loved,  and  re¬ 
spected.  He  performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  highest  type,  and  fulfilled 
all  the  demands  made  upon  him  with  a  rare  judgment  and  fidelity.’ 

“He  was  married  October  24,  1848,  to  Elizabeth  Humphrey  Martin,  born  in 
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time,  their  splendid  qualities  which  at  an  early  age,  in  common 
with  others,  she  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  remembered  many 
acts  of  unselfishness  and  their  devotion  to  their  children’s  wel¬ 
fare.  The  following  trivial  incidents  revealed  her  mother’s  ability 
to  ward  off  even  minor  disappointments,  often  remembered  when 
more  important  ones  are  forgotten: 

There  was  to  be  an  important  ball  in  Worcester.  Anna,  with 
other  girls,  eagerly  looked  forward  to  it.  But  her  anticipations 
were  dimmed  when  she  surveyed  her  only  available  party  gown. 
She  had  worn  it  on  so  many  occasions.  The  more  she  gazed  upon 
it,  the  more  unsuitable  it  appeared  to  grace  the  approaching  ball. 
In  this  despondent  mood  she  went  to  her  mother.  And  as  usual 
she  did  not  fail  her. 

Certainly,  Anna  should  have  a  new  dress  as  pretty  as  any  other 
in  town!  She  immediately  fell  to  work.  All  other  duties  for  the 
time  being  were  put  aside,  a  seamstress  was  called  in  to  help,  but 
it  was  chiefly  by  her  own  clever  untiring  fingers  that  Anna  was 
furnished  with  a  gown  which,  not  only  was  a  delight  to  her,  but 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  prettiest  at  the  ball. 

Another  incident  she  remembered  was  a  visit  to  Boston  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Her  costume  was  considered  highly  satisfactory 
but  in  her  mother’s  eyes  it  needed  some  personal  touch.  So,  deftly 
she  created  a  tiny  muff”  to  complete  the  outfit.  So  charming  was 
it  considered  by  her  friends  in  Boston,  that  one  admiring  gentle¬ 
man  of  her  acquaintance  urged  her  to  walk  along  Beacon  Street 
to  show  it  off,  perhaps,  incidently,  also  the  beauty  of  the  belle 
from  Worcester. 

Olive,  a  younger  sister,  had  a  beautiful  voice  whose  high  notes 
Anna  and  the  others  would  listen  to  in  rapture. 

Marion,  another  sister,  had  friends  in  Springfield,  whom  she 
would  visit  at  times.  Then  a  little  leather  trunk  would  be  brought 
down  from  the  attic  and  her  older  sisters  would  eagerly  overlook 
their  closets  to  select  things  suitable  to  lend  her.  Appearing  with 
a  brightly  colored  plaid  taffeta  skirt,  a  velvet  jacket,  a  feather 
tippet  or  handsome  shawl,  Marion,  with  the  assurance  of  a  well 
stocked  wardrobe,  would  start  off  for  her  visit  with  a  light  heart. 

This  community  of  interests,  of  sharing  with  one  another,  was 
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an  essential  in  a  large  family  of  those  days.  There  was  plenty  to 
go  around,  but  when  it  came  to  presenting  an  especial  appearance 
to  the  world,  or  when  some  gala  performance  came  to  town,  prop¬ 
erty  was  pooled  as  a  matter  of  course. 

What  a  deepening  of  family  ties  this  meant,  what  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  it  developed  to  others,  what  a  lessening  of  selfishness!  To  share 
one’s  favorite  hat  or  most  becoming  dress  with  a  sister  would  be 
a  test  of  love  not  usual  in  modern  households!  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  exists  no  greater  fallacy  than  “all  men 
are  born  equal.’’  In  my  observation  in  my  own  family  and  else¬ 
where,  from  infancy  on,  there  is  evidenced  the  most  apparent  in¬ 
equality.  Some  far  greater  force  than  we  can  understand,  call  it 
destiny  or  what  you  like,  creates  a  sharp  dividing  line  at  the  hour 
of  birth  itself.  Hence  the  old  saying,  “He  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth.”  It  is  one  of  the  perplexities  of  life,  one  of  its 
great  mysteries,  that  such  inequalities  should  exist.  Why  should 
some  start  life  with  a  silver  spoon  and  some  have  no  spoon  at  all? 
This  inequality  is  very  evident  in  a  large  family.  Brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  brought  up  in  the  same  environment,  subjected  to  the  same 
influences,  start  out  in  hopeful  selfdependence  upon  Life’s  way 
and  end,  often,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  vastly  different 
circumstances.  In  the  Child  family  they  were  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  inequality  of  destiny  at  an  early  age. 

Charles  Cushing,  the  second  brother,  was  an  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive  boy.  He,  like  his  sister  Olive,  possessed  a  beautiful  voice. 
Its  clear  notes  rang  out  at  church,  at  entertainments,  and  in  the 
family  circle.  He  was  dark  eyed  and  handsome,  and  those  who 
knew  him  loved  him.  He  was  fifteen  years  when  dark  destiny 
claimed  him  for  her  own.  One  day,  entering  a  low  swung  carriage, 
he  bruised  his  leg  against  the  step,  a  sharp  iron  step  that  cut 
into  his  flesh  and  left  it  red  and  inflamed.  Charlie,  as  he  was 
known,  was  one  of  the  heroic  who  from  high  ethics  kept  his  trou¬ 
bles  to  himself.  Alas,  in  this  case  it  proved  his  undoing.  In  those 
days  there  was  little  known  of  blood  poisoning  or  its  cure!  Any 
delay  in  treating  it,  in  addition  to  this,  was  dangerous. 

So  it  proved  to  young  Charlie.  Al]  his  bright  youth  was  helpless 
before  the  enemy  that  engulfed  him  and  carried  away  his  young 
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life.  It  was  only  when  the  poison  was  in  full  possession  that  doc¬ 
tors  realized  the  full  danger.  They  then  agreed  that  amputation 
of  the  leg  was  his  only  chance.  In  great  pain,  he  was  told  of  their 
decision.  There  was  no  indecision  with  him.  His  whole  being, 
young  and  vital,  absolutely  refused.  His  whole  being  revolted 
against  a  cripple’s  life  of  dependence  on  others.  He  implored  his 
parents  to  heed  his  desires. 

They  sent  off  to  Washington  for  able  doctors,  experienced 
from  the  needs  of  the  Civil  WTar,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  save 
young  Charlie. 

During  this  time,  their  rector,  Dr.  Huntingdon  of  Grace 
Church,  was  a  constant  visitor  to  Charlie.  He  loved  the  boy.  He 
sometimes  would  ask  him,  “Charlie,  have  you  any  fear  of  death?” 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  never  forgot  the  boy’s  shining  eyes  as 
he  invariably  would  answer,  “Oh,  No,  I  am  not  afraid.” 

One  afternoon  when  the  end  was  drawing  near,  Dr.  Huntingdon 
was  sitting  as  usual  in  Charlie’s  room,  when  the  boy  smiling  at 
him  asked  him  to  join  in  singing  “Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,  Let 
me  hide  myself  in  Thee.”  The  old  hymn  rose  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  little  room  and  drifted  out  through  the  house.  But  after  a 
time  Dr.  Huntingdon  found  himself  singing  alone.  Charlie  had 
quietly  left  this  life,  and  never  again  would  know  sorrow  or 
suffering. 

A  sad  story,  but  a  splendid  one.  Those  claiming  kinship  with 
Charlie  can  well  be  proud  of  it  and  glory  in  his  triumphant  cour¬ 
age.  That  quality  was  an  integral  part  of  his  parents,  often 
standing  them  in  good  stead  in  rearing  their  large  family. 

Dr.  Huntingdon,  for  twenty-five  years  their  rector  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  shared  their  lives  deeply.  As  years  passed  Anna  became  a 
great  favorite  with  him,  an  affection  warmly  returned  by  her.  In 
later  years,  when  he  had  left  his  church  at  Worcester  and  was 
the  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York,  she  travelled  there 
from  East  Walpole,  Massachusetts  (quite  a  trip  those  days)  to 
have  him  christen  her  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  were  noted  for  their  good  looks.  One  old 
lady,  living  nearby,  would  caution  her  maid,  “W7atch  out  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Child.  I  like  to  look  at  them,  they  are  so  handsome." 
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Mrs.  Child  had  flashing  black  eyes  and  also  a  meteor  like  tem¬ 
per  which  would  flare  up  and  disappear  as  fast  as  it  came. 

One  evening  presiding  over  her  dinner  table,  her  son  Harry 
irritated  her  to  such  an  extent  by  a  continued  bantering  that  she 
flung  a  glass  of  water  in  his  face.  Springing  to  his  feet  he  raised 
his  glass  high  in  the  air  and  cried,  “The  Queen’s  toast.  Pass  it 
on,”  which  so  amused  Mrs.  Child  that  she  forgot  her  anger.  Anna, 
however,  who  happened  to  be  his  dinner  companion,  not  appreci¬ 
ating  being  deluged  with  water  hastily  fled  to  her  room  for  a 
change  of  clothes. 

Anna’s  interests  and  friendships  in  Worcester  were  widespread. 
She  derived  pleasure  from  many  obscure  unexpected  sources.  One 
of  these  was  to  visit  a  beautiful  graveyard  where  her  interest  was 
especially  centered  in  a  little  grave,  situated  romantically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  young  emotions.  She  knew  by  heart  the  epitaph  on 
the  headstone. 

Long  years  later,  she  and  her  sister  Marion  visited  Worcester 
to  recapture  old  scenes  loved  in  their  youth.  Among  many  land¬ 
marks  they  wanted  to  see  the  old  graveyard  and  this  little  grave. 
To  their  wondering  eyes,  however,  it  was  no  longer  there.  The 
sexton  explained;  the  brook  had  been  diverted  elsewhere,  the  tree 
cut  down  and  the  position  of  the  little  grave  lost  in  a  multitude 
of  others. 

And,  so  the  years  pass  and  all  that  we  most  deeply  knew  and 
loved  pass  with  them,  crumbling  into  what  seems  a  complete  ob¬ 
livion.  But  it  is  not  so.  Many  things  of  the  spirit  and  heart  live 
on  and  have  a  power  to  bless,  such  as  the  influences  of  good  lives; 
of  courage,  of  kindness,  of  fidelity  to  duty,  all  of  which  are  imper¬ 
ishable  and  endure  to  eternity. 

So  it  is  with  Old  Worcester.  Though  it  is  scarcely  discernible 
in  the  modern  turmoil,  its  undercurrent  is  there. 
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“Ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls.” — 'Jeremiah 

Perhaps,  that  is  the  trouble,  after  all.  The  world  may  have 
lost  its  soul.  The  greed  and  hate  of  its  human  beings  have 
destroyed  it,  dissension  created  amongst  its  classes,  vio¬ 
lence  and  lawlessness  throughout  labor,  corruption  in  the  highest 
inner  circles  permeating  down  into  the  lowest.  All  of  this  is,  indeed, 
far  away  from  the  old  paths.  “Where  is  the  good  way?” 

This  frenzy  of  hate  and  fury  has  filled  the  skies  with  superlative 
inventions  of  planes  and  bombers  that  are  threatening  to  destroy 
civilization  itself.  The  same  fury  is  instilling  into  the  hearts  of 
peoples  everywhere  the  creed  that  the  old  paths  are  outmoded 
and  worthless,  and  rest  for  the  soul  is  an  anachronism.  Only  ma¬ 
terial  wealth,  might,  and  power  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  new 
order  and  world.  In  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  present,  that  voice 
of  old  can  hardly  be  heard  whispering  to  human  hearts,  “For  what 
profiteth  it  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  loseth  his  soul?” 

That  golden  possession,  leisure,  was  enjoyed  by  our  forefathers. 
In  fact,  that  faraway  routine  of  days  limited  by  necessity  to  their 
own  environments  would  appall  those  of  today.  Their  restless  en¬ 
ergies  that  can  be  luxuriously  transported  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  would  feel  aggrieved  to  be  confined  to  one  community,  its 
pleasures  and  occupations.  But  in  gaining  much,  they  have,  also, 
lost  immeasurably.  For  it  is  leisure  more  than  anything  else  that 
is  essential  in  the  finding  and  development  of  the  soul.  In  the 
leisure  of  Old  Worcester,  the  Child  children  grew  into  young  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

Anna  was  now  a  young  lady  full  of  joy  and  zest  for  life,  equipped 
and  ready  for  all  Fate  would  offer.  That  child  is  father  to  the  man 
is  a  truth  often  demonstrated.  With  Anna,  characteristics  that 
later  ripened  into  the  strongest  interests  of  her  life  were  early 
brought  into  prominence.  So  is  the  twig  bent  to  the  tree. 
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She  was  a  small  girl  when  the  suffrage  movement  was  coming 
into  its  own.  It  was  discussed  in  the  Child  family  as  frequently 
and  heatedly  as  in  many  others.  Anna  was  an  eager  listener.  A 
notable  group  of  the  suffrage  movement  was  scheduled  to  come 
to  Worcester,  where  there  were  to  be  speeches,  meetings,  and  such 
excitements  that  caused  censure  on  one  hand  and  praise  on  the 
other.  Anna  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  for  herself  these  strange 
women,  capable  of  stirring  up  such  dissension;  but  all  in  author¬ 
ity  scoffed  at  the  idea.  She  was  ordered  to  forget  the  suffragists 
and  keep  her  mind  on  her  lessons. 

However,  when  the  great  day  arrived,  in  some  way,  best  knowm 
to  herself,  Anna  not  only  saw  the  suffragists  but  was  so  impressed 
by  them,  their  sonorous  voices  and  impassioned  words,  charm  and 
elegance,  that  at  the  dinner  table  she  was  unwise  enough  to  pro¬ 
claim  it.  Moreover,  she  added,  she  intended  some  day  to  be  one 
herself.  This  brought  vials  of  wrath  down  upon  her  head,  espe¬ 
cially  from  her  three  older  brothers. 

Seizing  her  in  honest  and  strenuous  indignation  they  dragged 
her  forcibly  from  the  room  out  to  the  porch.  There  she  wept  until 
her  mother  came  to  her  assistance;  but  this  also  failed  her.  When 
her  mother  understood  she  had  disobeyed  orders  and  seen  the 
suffragists,  she  was  speedily  dispatched  to  bed  to  reflect  upon 
her  sins  and  to  seek  repentance.  Rebellion  flamed  within  her  then 
and  a  love  for  a  cause.  That  night  perhaps  foundation  of  her  later 
political  activities,  was  founded  which  not  only  resulted  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  politics  and  public  welfare  throughout  her  life,  but  in  her 
forming  the  Woman’s  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts,  serv¬ 
ing  in  Boston  for  many  years  as  its  president,  becoming  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and  later 
the  National  Committee,  and  delegate  to  many  conventions. 

It  has  been  such  a  privilege  for  such  as  I  to  see  intimately  her 
zeal  for  a  cause  near  to  her  heart.  For  I  confess  that  my  early 
training  against  women  in  politics  or  competing  with  men  is  as 
strong  within  me  today  as  ever,  particularly  in  these  sad  days 
of  strife  when  politically  minded  women  seek  publicity  on  every 
occasion.  But  I  realize  that  the  realm  of  politics  would  be  immeas¬ 
urably  benefited  if  the  zeal  and  honesty  of  Mrs.  Bird  could  perme¬ 
ate  it. 
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Francis  William  Bird,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Hon.  Francis  William 
Bird  known  as  the  sage  of  Walpole,  at  that  time  a  noted  figure 
in  State  and  National  politics,  went  to  the  same  college  as  Walter 
Child.  Between  the  two  the  warmest  friendship  soon  started  and 
existed  with  unabated  pleasure  and  sympathy  on  both  sides  until 
the  untimely  death  of  Will  Bird.  Walter  often  spoke  of  his  sister 
Anna  to  Will.  He  and  his  family  sent  her  invitations  to  visit  them. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Anna,  busy  with  many  occupa¬ 
tions  at  home,  could  accept.  The  day  came,  at  last,  when  she 
went  down  to  Endean  at  East  Walpole  at  a  lovely  time  of  the  year. 

Autumn  foliage  was  casting  its  red  and  gold  magic  over  the 
countryside,  apples  were  ripening  in  the  orchards,  and  the  hardi¬ 
est  roses  and  chrysanthemums  blooming  in  gardens.  Anna  re¬ 
sponded  with  immediate  happiness  to  the  Bird  household.  She 
was  particularly  attracted  to  Mary  Reynolds  Bird  and  always 
remembered  vividly  their  first  meeting;  a  tall  girl  came  into  the 
room  with  such  a  striking  personality,  such  an  expression  of  inner 
loveliness  and  character  that  she  promptly  lost  her  heart  to  her. 
This  admiration  deepened  with  the  intimacy  of  future  years.  It 
was  on  this  visit  that  she  also  met  Mary’s  brother,  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  Bird. 

The  Neponset  River  runs  past  “  Endean,”  the  many  roomed 
house  beloved  by  the  Bird  family  for  over  a  hundred  years.  “En¬ 
dean”  owes  its  name,  of  Irish  origin,  to  the  following  legend: 

The  name  of  Bird  came  from  an  early  Clan  in  Ireland  whose 
chief  was  known  as  Marsh  Bird  and  his  Clan  as  the  Birds.  “En¬ 
dean”  is  Gaelic  for  “Bird’s  Little  Hill,”  which  somewhat  applies 
to  the  present  “Endean”,  standing  on  its  hill  overlooking  the 
Neponset  River.  It  was  then  surrounded  by  magnificent  one  hun¬ 
dred  year  old  chestnut  trees  later  killed  by  the  blight,  but  many 
fine  oaks  of  time  immemorial  still  spread  mighty  branches  over 
lawns. 

It  was  golden  weather  that  faraway  afternoon  when  young 
Charles  invited  the  pretty  guest  from  Worcester  to  row  out  upon 
the  Neponset  River.  A  green  thicket  of  alders  and  sweet  pepper 
bordered  its  banks  mirrored  in  its  waters.  Maples,  hickories,  and 
tall  pines  shaded  its  shores,  and  across  from  “Endean"  on  the  op- 
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posite  bank  stood  the  Bird  Mills  and  the  town  of  East  Walpole. 
So  small  then  and  occupying  such  little  space  compared  with  the 
mills  and  town  of  today. 

Charles,  finding  much  to  charm  and  interest  him  in  his  guest, 
rowed  up  the  river  to  an  eminence  known  as  the  Pinnacle.  There 
they  landed  and  tying  the  boat,  wandered  under  its  trees  enjoying 
the  river  views.  Sharing  a  multitude  of  interests  and  sympathies 
in  common,  it  was  late  when  they  thought  of  the  time  and  found 
that  they  must  hurry  if  they  were  to  reach  home  for  supper. 

There  under  the  trees  of  the  Pinnacle  and  rowing  home  in  the 
twilight,  romance  started  and  the  love  of  a  life  was  discovered  by 
two  happy  people.  After  this  Charles  was  a  weekly  visitor  at  the 
Child  home.  Before  long  their  engagement  was  announced.  This 
was  a  time  of  great  and  widespread  financial  depression.  The  Civil 
War  had  prostrated  the  North  along  with  the  South,  and  at  first 
Mr.  Child,  suggested  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  off  the  wedding 
to  a  later  date.  But  there  are  no  obstacles  to  youth  in  love  and 
Mr.  Child’s  misgivings  were  overridden  by  the  gaity  and  opti¬ 
mism  surrounding  him.  On  October  19,  1880  their  marriage  took 
place  with  twelve  bridemaids  and  twelve  ushers.  Charles  was  a 
popular  member  of  the  class  of  77,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Har¬ 
vard.  He  was  a  member  of  the  A.  D.  Club  and  was  prominent  in 
athletics  and  other  activities.  Many  of  his  fellow  classmates  came 
to  the  wedding. 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  a  place  of  beauty  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  in  October  there  is  a  veritable  magic  cast  over  it.  Its 
maples,  legendary  in  their  splendor,  rival  all  trees  in  vivid  reds  and 
golds  of  an  October.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  knew  not  only  the 
beauty  of  Vermont,  but  also  a  comfortable  inn,  “The  Wamloosic,” 
at  Great  Bennington,  and  there  he  took  his  bride  on  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

The  Wamloosic  Inn  is  still  today  carrying  on  its  traditions  of 
old,  which  were  of  the  most  delightful  comfort.  The  surrounding 
countryside  is  superb,  the  mountain  ranges  encircling  wide  stretch¬ 
ing  fertile  valleys  dotted  with  splendid  trees  and  forests  of  pine. 

Sunny  cold  weather  that  faraway  October  1880  invited  long 
walks  under  golden  maples  far  up  the  mountainsides  and  the 
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little  inn  stood  with  a  constant  warm  welcome  when  its  weary 
guests  would  return  there  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Then  evening 
lamps  would  provide  an  added  cozy  warmth  in  the  sitting  room 
where  books  were  read  and  discussed.  The  young  couple  made 
friends  with  other  guests  at  the  Inn,  and  drives  in  a  large  buck- 
board  were  often  enjoyed  with  them  on  bright  afternoons  or  after 
supper  in  moonlight. 

Those  happy  days  passed  all  too  swiftly,  drawing  to  a  necessary 
close,  but  they  were  ever  the  fondest  memories  of  Mrs.  Bird.  Years 
later,  one  of  her  most  cherished  motor  trips  was  to  The  Wamloosic 
Inn  at  Great  Bennington,  when  early  frosts  had  already  reddened 
maples  and  brought  back  with  greater  vividness  the  days  of  over 
sixty  years  ago.  It  was  then,  as  always  throughout  her  long  life, 
that  she  unconsciously  touched  all  places  and  events,  even  the 
most  simple,  with  her  rare  quality  of  enjoyment  similar  to  that 
of  a  certain  New  England  poet — “He  invested  with  his  white 
magic  the  woodpile,  the  logroad,  the  blueberry  patch,  the  birch- 
tree,  the  barn  and  the  orchard.”*  Such  white  magic  capable  of 
finding  widespread  beauty  in  life  not  only  gladdens  its  possessor, 
but  all  others  in  greatest  measure,  who  come  within  its  sphere. 


*  Robert  Frost. 
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I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadow  of  Deering’s  Woods 

And  the  friendships,  old,  and  the  early  loves 

Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves, 

In  quiet  neighborhoods. ” — Longfellow 

Anna  Child  was  twenty-five  when  she  married  Charles 
Sumner  Bird.  It  was  well  for  their  mutual  happiness  that 
-A-  she  was  a  mature  girl,  as  well  as  earnest  and  joyous  in 
entering  upon  her  duties.  For  during  those  early  years,  Mr.  Bird 
devoted  most  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  Mills. 

Following  graduation  from  Andover  School  in  1873,  Mr.  Bird 
entered  Harvard  with  the  class  of  ’77,  which  was  famous  for  a 
great  many  years  as  a  class  of  outstanding  character,  not  only  for 
its  brilliant  athletes  but  for  its  other  interesting  and  prominent 
members.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  social  and  all  other  college 
activities.  Baseball  and  football  had  just  been  started  as 
sports.  Mr.  Bird  played  on  the  Harvard  Varsity  Baseball  Team 
and  was  holder  of  the  University  Quarter  Mile  Track  Record  for 
some  years.  Sport,  however,  was  not  taken  in  the  semi  professional 
way  it  is  today.  Many  contestants  did  not  train  and  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  track  costume.  The  following  story  Mr.  Bird  used  to  tell 
with  amusement. 

One  of  the  last  times  he  ran  in  a  track  meet  he  was  defeated 
in  the  quarter-mile  by  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  a  fellow  class¬ 
mate,  later  President  of  Harvard  University.  Considerably  ex¬ 
hausted  after  the  race,  he  went  over  and  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  accepted  his  congratulations  with  the  remark:  “I 
should  have  done  better  if  I  had  only  been  pushed.” 

There  is  a  cottage  near  the  lawns  of  “Endean”,  high  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neponset  River,  where  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  husband 
lived  the  early  years  of  their  life  together.  They  were  happy  years. 
Mr.  Bird  spent  long  working  days  at  the  mill.  In  the  meantime, 
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little  inn  stood  with  a  constant  warm  welcome  when  its  weary 
guests  would  return  there  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Then  evening 
lamps  would  provide  an  added  cozy  warmth  in  the  sitting  room 
where  books  were  read  and  discussed.  The  young  couple  made 
friends  with  other  guests  at  the  Inn,  and  drives  in  a  large  buck- 
board  were  often  enjoyed  with  them  on  bright  afternoons  or  after 
supper  in  moonlight. 

Those  happy  days  passed  all  too  swiftly,  drawing  to  a  necessary 
close,  but  they  were  ever  the  fondest  memories  of  Mrs.  Bird.  Years 
later,  one  of  her  most  cherished  motor  trips  was  to  The  Wamloosic 
Inn  at  Great  Bennington,  when  early  frosts  had  already  reddened 
maples  and  brought  back  with  greater  vividness  the  days  of  over 
sixty  years  ago.  It  was  then,  as  always  throughout  her  long  life, 
that  she  unconsciously  touched  all  places  and  events,  even  the 
most  simple,  with  her  rare  quality  of  enjoyment  similar  to  that 
of  a  certain  New  England  poet — ‘kHe  invested  with  his  white 
magic  the  woodpile,  the  logroad,  the  blueberry  patch,  the  birch- 
tree,  the  barn  and  the  orchard.”*  Such  white  magic  capable  of 
finding  widespread  beauty  in  life  not  only  gladdens  its  possessor, 
but  all  others  in  greatest  measure,  who  come  within  its  sphere. 


*  Robert  Frost. 
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I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadow  of  Deering’s  Woods 

And  the  friendships,  old,  and  the  early  loves 

Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves, 

In  quiet  neighborhoods. ” — Longfellow 

Anna  Child  was  twenty-five  when  she  married  Charles 
Sumner  Bird.  It  was  well  for  their  mutual  happiness  that 
■A.  -A.  she  was  a  mature  girl,  as  well  as  earnest  and  joyous  in 
entering  upon  her  duties.  For  during  those  early  years,  Mr.  Bird 
devoted  most  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  Mills. 

Following  graduation  from  Andover  School  in  1873,  Mr-  Bird 
entered  Harvard  with  the  class  of  ’77,  which  was  famous  for  a 
great  many  years  as  a  class  of  outstanding  character,  not  only  for 
its  brilliant  athletes  but  for  its  other  interesting  and  prominent 
members.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  social  and  all  other  college 
activities.  Baseball  and  football  had  just  been  started  as  college 
sports.  Mr.  Bird  played  on  the  Harvard  Varsity  Baseball  Team 
and  was  holder  of  the  University  Quarter  Mile  Track  Record  for 
some  years.  Sport,  however,  was  not  taken  in  the  semi  professional 
way  it  is  today.  Many  contestants  did  not  train  and  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  track  costume.  The  following  story  Mr.  Bird  used  to  tell 
with  amusement. 

One  of  the  last  times  he  ran  in  a  track  meet  he  was  defeated 
in  the  quarter-mile  by  x^bbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  a  fellow  class¬ 
mate,  later  President  of  Harvard  University.  Considerably  ex¬ 
hausted  after  the  race,  he  went  over  and  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  accepted  his  congratulations  with  the  remark:  “I 
should  have  done  better  if  I  had  only  been  pushed.” 

There  is  a  cottage  near  the  lawns  of  “Endean”,  high  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neponset  River,  where  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  husband 
lived  the  early  years  of  their  life  together.  They  were  happy  years. 
Mr.  Bird  spent  long  working  days  at  the  mill.  In  the  meantime, 
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all  over  the  country,  but  it  brought  in  the  necessary  money.  Then  he  had  to  get 
the  machinery  and  other  implements  to  manufacture  it  on  a  larger  scale. 

“He  had  belonged  to  a  rather  exclusive  club  while  he  was  in  college  and  was 
very  popular,  so  was  much  in  demand  but  would  never  accept  any  of  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  come  in  to  their  meetings  or  celebrations.  He  devoted  almost  every 
minute  to  his  business.  He  felt  that  with  the  debts  and  other  necessities  and  his 
responsibilities,  he  had  to  give  his  time  to  the  mill.” 

A  great  factor  at  this  time  in  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Bird  was 
the  warm  affection  she  felt  tor  her  father-in-law,  with  whom  she 
enjoyed  a  truly  rare  companionship.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  did 
not  see  either  Mrs.  Bird  walking  across  the  lawns,  up  the  hill  to 
the  beautiful  friendly  house  that  looked  down  upon  its  peaceful 
domain,  or  Mr.  Bird  walking  down  to  see  her,  or  calling  by,  with 
his  horse  and  buggy  to  take  her  out  for  a  drive.  Those  drives, 
through  wooded  lanes  or  the  pine  woods,  or  out  into  the  open  ex¬ 
panses  of  farms  and  meadowlands,  with  long  distant  views  of  the 
countryside,  were  a  pleasure  that  she  never  wearied  of  recounting; 
in  fact,  every  memory  of  her  father-in-law  was  tenderly  cherished. 
She  would  often  tell  me  of  the  devotion  he  inspired  in  his  friends 
and  of  what  a  splendid  friend  he  was  to  others.  The  old  saying, 
“To  have  a  friend,  be  a  friend”  was  exemplified  in  him.  His  friends 
included  many  outstanding  characters  of  the  day,  from  William 
Gammell,  of  Providence,  Charles  Sumner,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  many  others  of  equal  prominence,  with  whom  he  served  for 
many  years  as  a  notable  figure  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  mill 
workers  and  their  families,  in  whom  he  took  the  greatest  interest. 
Mrs.  Bird  would  sometimes  laugh  over  her  memories,  one  of  such 
was  her  father-in-law’s  concern  over  the  birth  of  her  first  child  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  the  fateful  day  arrived  he  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  leave  her  presence.  And  when  the  nurse  finally 
hurried  out  of  the  room  to  announce  to  him  the  news  of  a  grand¬ 
son  his  first  inquiry  was  not  of  the  baby,  but  of  her.  The  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  baby’s  birth  were  always  happier  for  his  visits,  bringing 
into  the  room  a  sense  of  warmth  and  deep  interest  and  affection 
enlivening  it  with  conversation  that  always  harbored  some  abid¬ 
ing  memory. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  derived  greatest  enjoyment  from  the 
countryside  that  surrounded  them,  from  the  wild  flowers  through 
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the  seasons,  from  the  birds,  from  the  ferns  in  the  woods,  and 
mighty  trees.  Mrs.  Bird  took  up  the  study  of  botany  and  became 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  When  wintery  days  came  to  the 
shores  of  the  Neponset  there  were  fresh  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed, 
the  beauty  of  heavy  snow,  covering  the  countryside,  making  a 
fairyland  of  the  evergreens  and  providing  the  delight  of  sleigh- 
rides  over  the  snow  packed  roads.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  would  drive 
out  in  the  sleigh  when  his  day  at  the  mill  was  over,  when  the  first 
bright,  hard  stars  of  the  winter  night  were  appearing  in  the  sky, 
returning  in  time  for  a  late  supper  and  the  warmth  of  log  fires. 

Mrs.  Bird  would  also  laugh  over  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bird  buy¬ 
ing  for  her,  as  a  great  surprise  and  pleasure,  an  expensive  set  of 
dining  room  furniture.  He  arrived  home  one  day  earlier  than  usual 
from  the  mills  and  shortly  thereafter  followed  a  van  with  the  fur¬ 
niture.  Mr.  Bird  directed  them  to  place  it  in  the  dining  room. 
There  it  stood,  revealing  in  every  line  and  dimension  a  costly  cum¬ 
bersome  ugliness  that  dismayed  Mrs.  Bird.  She,  however,  man¬ 
fully  tried  to  disguise  her  feelings  and  give  some  semblance  of 
pleasure,  but  she  was  spared  further  futile  efforts  when  Mr.  Bird 
exclaimed,  “Why  it  looks  all  wrong  and  terrible,  here,  men,  take 
it  out  and  back  to  the  shop.  Mrs.  Bird  can  do  the  buying  in  the 
future.”  And  she  always  did  after  that. 

xAmidst  quiet  work  and  pleasure  in  home  pursuits,  the  early 
years  passed;  children  were  born  and  flourished;  across  the  river 
the  mills  hurried  to  increasing  prosperity,  and  with  them  pros¬ 
pered  the  town  of  East  Walpole.  New  houses  grew  up  and  spread 
over  an  ever  widening  area.  The  steady  whirring  of  the  mills  must 
have  been  music  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Bird,  to  whom  was  due  their 
increasing  momentum. 

We  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  all  classes,  owe  a  great 
vote  of  thanks  to  such  New  Englanders  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird. 
It  has  been  uprightness  such  as  theirs,  self  denial  such  as  theirs, 
thrift  and  hardihood  such  as  theirs,  that  laid  the  solid  foundations 
of  wealth  upon  fair  and  sound  methods.  In  demanding  the  best  from 
labor  they  demanded  the  best  efforts  from  themselves  as  well. 
Mr.  Bird,  setting  a  fine  example  of  work  and  living  to  those 
around  him,  including  his  own  household,  diffused  a  permanent 
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good  and  prosperity  throughout  the  community,  mostly  unsus¬ 
pected  by  himself.  Indeed,  no  doubt  he  would  have  refuted  any 
such  idea.  Long  years  later,  one  summer  afternoon  when  I  was 
in  a  fine  shop  in  Hyannis,  Cape  Cod,  with  Mrs.  Bird,  occurred  a 
little  incident  revealing  such  an  unsuspected  influence.  Complet¬ 
ing  a  purchase,  we  were  on  our  way  out  of  the  shop  when,  from 
the  rear,  hurried  an  elderly  man.  With  a  smiling  face  he  introduced 
himself  to  Mrs.  Bird  as  the  proprietor  of  the  shop.  “I  just  felt  I 
must  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Bird — you  are  Mrs.  Bird  from  East  Wal¬ 
pole? — and  I  used  to  work  in  the  Bird  mills.”  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  Mr.  Bird  had  given  him  his  first  start  in  life.  It  ap¬ 
pears  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  had  gone  into  the  mills  on  a 
holiday  to  finish  up  some  work  he  was  interested  in.  He  knew  that 
Mr.  Bird  often  went  into  the  mill  late  in  the  evening,  but  he  never 
thought  to  meet  him  there  on  a  holiday.  However,  he  had  not  been 
long  at  work  when  he  looked  up  and  there  was  Mr.  Bird,  standing 
beside  him.  He  explained,  in  some  confusion,  how  he  came  to  be 
there  and  hurried  away,  never  expecting  to  hear  further  about  it. 
But  the  next  morning  he  was  called  to  Mr.  Bird’s  office,  where  he 
was  told  by  Mr.  Bird,  himself,  that  he  was  to  be  promoted,  that 
any  man  interested  enough  in  his  work  to  finish  it  on  a  holiday 
deserved  promotion.  It  was  a  picture  I  have  never  forgotten. 
Mrs.  Bird,  tall  and  regal,  in  earnest  and  smiling  conversation  with 
the  former  workman.  To  me,  not  only  was  it  a  touching  and  charm¬ 
ing  picture  but  one  that  pointed  back  with  real  significance  to  the 
methods  of  former  days,  which  are  not  given  their  just  due  by 
some  of  the  modern  critics. 

Meanwhile  the  years  passed  at  the  cottage,  years  of  earnest  and 
high  endeavor  in  many  directions.  Mr.  Bird  maintained  through¬ 
out  his  life,  standards  of  fine  influences  that  are,  always,  sorely 
needed  in  worlds,  past  or  present.  Widely  revered  and  loved  he 
died  at  Endean  in  the  year  1926.  The  havoc  left  in  the  wake  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  destroyed  so  much  business  enterprise,  was 
slowly  being  replaced  by  a  wave  of  fresh  prosperity,  and  the  Bird 
mills,  along  with  other  northern  mills  and  industries,  were  ex¬ 
panding.  Their  incessant  whirr,  so  much  a  part  of  life  at  the  cot¬ 
tage,  that  any  cessation  would  have  been  felt  and  commented 
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upon,  added  a  cheerful  undertone  to  the  round  of  daily  duties. 
Mrs.  Bird,  busy  with  household  and  babies,  with  energies  not  only 
equal  to  their  care  but  for  many  pleasures  besides,  finding  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  the  nearby  woods,  in  evening  walks  with  Mr.  Bird 
to  enjoy  sunsets,  which  she  used  to  tell  me  long  years  afterward 
were  unexcelled  by  any  others  she  has  seen  the  world  over, 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  mills  with  a  joyful  heart,  planning  in 
its  depths  rich  fulfilments  it  would  bring  in  a  happy  future  to  all 
those  she  loved.  So  prosperity,  ever  increasing  throughout  New 
England,  bestowed  its  full  share  upon  the  Bird  Mills.  The  time 
was  approaching  to  say  farewell  to  the  Cottage.  She  lingered 
lovingly  over  all  her  years  there,  recalling  experience  that  could 
never  come  again,  giving  thanks  also  for  inner  wisdom  gained, 
that  would  stand  by  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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“I  need  no  brighter  love  to  keep  me  pure. 

To  me  the  faiths  of  old  are  daily  bread. 

I  bless  their  hope,  I  bless  their  will  to  save, 

And  my  deep  heart  still  meaneth  what  they  said.” — Santayana 

Charles  Sumner  Bird  was  born  in  Walpole,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  “  Endean,”  August  1 8 ,  1 855,  inheriting  sincerity, 
patriotism,  religion,  and  obedience  from  his  ancestors 
who  came  to  New  England  previous  to  the  year  1660. 

His  grandfather,  George  Bird,  settled  in  Milton  as  a  young 
man,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  first  paper  mill  built  in 
New  England  by  Daniel  Henchman.  In  1795  he  bought  a  water 
power  on  the  Charles  River  in  Needham,  and  built  a  paper  mill 
of  his  own.  There  he  married  Martha  Newell,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Josiah  Newell,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1812  he  bought  water  privileges 
and  lands  in  East  Walpole,  which  have  been  owned  by  the  family 
ever  since. 

George’s  son,  the  Hon.  Francis  William  Bird,  was  born  in  Ded¬ 
ham,  October  22,  1809.  As  a  boy  he  was  placed  in  Day’s  Academy, 
an  excellent  preparatory  school  at  the  time  situated  in  Wrentham, 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  East  Walpole.  The  Rev.  Horace  Dean 
Walker,  who  was  there  between  1825  and  1829,  writes  of  the  Old 
Wrentham  academy  in  his  Reminiscences: 

“I  was  very  young  and  very  small,”  he  says,  “but  so  long  connected  with 
the  school  that  my  class  associations  were  with  those  much  older  than  myself. 
I  remember  among  them  the  Honorable  Frank  Bird,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  the 
Honorable  Milton  Fisher,  the  Rev.  Eli  Thurston,  and  many  others  distinguished 
in  different  walks  in  life.  The  discipline  of  the  school  was  exceedingly  strict  and 
the  tuition  thorough,  but  I  remember  that  in  those  days  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Corporal  punishment  was  never  re¬ 
sorted  to,  but  other  devices  were  as  effectual,  such  as  holding  a  nail  very  firmly 
in  the  floor.  A  split  quill  sometimes  did  duty  on  the  nose.  Staying  after  school 
was  the  worst  punishment,  but  the  lesson  had  to  be  mastered.” 
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Francis  Bird  entered  Brown  University  with  the  Class  of  1827. 
As  a  student  he  stood  high  and  wrote  much  for  “The  Brunonian.” 
Following  his  graduation  he  became  an  instructor,  intending  to 
make  this  his  profession,  but  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  in 
1833,  he  was  forced  to  give  attention  to  his  father’s  business. 

At  an  early  age  he  became  active  in  public  affairs  and  played 
a  prominent  and  influential  part  in  Massachusetts  politics.  All  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  given  largely  to  public  service  and  he 
was  widely  known  as  the  “Sage  of  Walpole.”  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  men  of  the  day  and  was  often  called  “The  Maker  of  Gover¬ 
nors.” 

Independent  in  his  politics,  he  published  a  number  of  papers, 
one  of  which  was  called  “The  Daily  Whig.”  Among  its  frequent 
contributors  were  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of 
Salem,  and  John  G.  Palfrey.  In  the  editorial  rooms  of  this  paper, 
Party  leaders  met  for  conferences  on  important  questions,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  informal  dinners  were  inaugurated.  These, 
later,  developed  into  regular  Saturday  meetings  which  became 
generally  known  as  “The  Bird  Club.”  John  A.  Andrews,  James  W. 
Stone,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  William  S.  Robinson,  Samuel  A.  Bowles, 
Adin  Thayer,  Governor  Claflin,  Dr.  Sumner  G.  Howe,  Oakes  Ames, 
and  Charles  Sumner  were  some  of  the  original  members.  This  club 
was  the  first  important  political  club  organized  in  the  country  and 
developed  from  informal  meetings  held  regularly  on  Saturdays. 

In  entertaining  reminiscences  of  General  Charles  H.  Taylor  of 
the  “Globe,”  he  says,  “Francis  William  Bird  of  Walpole  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  at  that  time  and  helped  me  secure 
my  position  as  secretary.” 

As  member  of  the  Council  in  1862,  John  A.  Andrews,  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  wrote  to  him,  “You  are  as  good  and 
true  a  friend,  patriot,  and  man  as  there  is  in  the  world.” 

Upon  moving  to  Walpole,  Francis  William  Bird  built  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cottage  on  Washington  Street,  which  was  then  almost  a 
country  road  though  it  was  the  Post  Road  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  His  father’s  house,  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  moved 
from  Charlestown,  was  a  quarter  mile  away  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neponset  River.  This  was  a  colonial  house  with  fine  paneling, 
later  occupied  for  a  many  years  by  Mr.  Bird’s  cousins. 
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In  1829,  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  river  toward  the  Pinnacle, 
Francis  W.  Bird  built  a  more  spacious  house  now  called  “  Endean.” 

In  1843  married  Abigail  Frances  Newell,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  R.  Newell  and  his  wife,  Mary  Reynolds  Newell,  a  family 
distinguished  by  patriotic  services  from  the  very  start  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  Abigail  Newell,  endowed  not  only  with  such 
an  ancestry,  but  with  beauty  and  force  of  character  as  well,  was 
indeed  a  fitting  mistress  for  Endean. 

Here  their  sons  were  born,  Francis  William,  who  died  in  early 
manhood,  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  named  after  his  father’s  most 
intimate  friend,  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  With  his  sisters  he  was 
brought  up  at  Endean  and  received  the  same  loving  care  and  strict 
upbringing,  for  strict  indeed  were  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down 
by  Mrs.  Bird. 

Old  records  tell  us  that  “she  was  deeply  religious,  and  exacted 
from  every  member  of  her  family  absolute  obedience  to  her  will 
in  this  direction.  The  training  of  her  children  was  most  rigid  and 
persistent.  It  was  expected  of  each  member  of  the  family  that 
they  should  attend  prayers  in  the  house  in  the  early  morning, 
and  that  each  Sunday  morning  everyone  in  the  household  should 
come  to  family  prayers.  Anything  of  light  or  trivial  nature  was 
put  aside  and  all  in  the  house  attended  Divine  services  at  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  some  three  miles  away.  If  there  were  seats 
enough  in  the  carriage  they  could  ride;  if  not,  they  were  expected 
to  walk.  After  church  all  members  of  the  family  were  expected  to 
attend  Sunday  School.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  still  another 
service.” 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  here  between  this  New  England 
Sabbath  of  long  ago  and  one  of  today.  What  a  long,  long  way  we 
have  gone,  either  forward  or  backward  as  different  opinions  may 
decide.  But  by  means  of  the  rigor  of  the  long  ago  Sabbath,  which 
was  enforced  not  only  throughout  New  England  but  in  modified 
form  throughout  the  United  States  and  parts  ol  Europe  as  well, 
there  was  bestowed  a  discipline  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the 
making  of  those  characters  that  would  help  the  world  around  them 
to  be  a  better  place  for  having  lived.  Discipline  must  surely  derive 
better  results  than  no  discipline;  unselfishness  must  create  greater 
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happiness  than  selfishness;  and  above  all,  quiet  worship  in  a 
church  once  a  week,  even  if  not  deemed  a  profitable  Christian 
duty,  must  exert  an  influence  against  evil,  and  presumably  for 
good.  The  old  Sundays  of  Endean  may  seem  entirely  removed 
from  the  needs  and  emergencies  of  modern  days  and  as  outmoded 
as  the  old  family  carriage  by  the  motor  car,  but  its  deep  influ¬ 
ence  is  undying  and  happily  lives  on  forever  in  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  the  generations,  which  have  succeeded  their  forebears  of 
sterner  days.  Those  days  exert,  all  unconsciously,  an  impression 
upon  the  characters  of  the  most  frivilous  moderns,  descended 
from  such  antecedents,  as  Abigail  Newell  Bird.  “My  deep  heart 
still  meaneth  what  they  said”  rises  unperceived  in  their  inmost 
being  with  a  native  loyalty.  That  works  for  continued  good  in 
this  perplexing  world! 

Charles  Sumner  Bird  hands  down  to  his  descendants  many 
characters,  deserving  of  pride  and  loyalty.  Among  them  are  John 
Wilson,  Thomas  Weld,  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel  Whiting,  the 
first  ministers  of  Boston,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Lynn;  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Haynes  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  Richard 
Russell,  first  Speaker  and  Treasurer  of  the  Colony;  and  Edward 
Rawson,  the  first  Secretary. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  the  first  to  organize  successful  universal 
suffrage,  the  first  great  Democrat  of  the  land.  He  inspired  the 
first  Constitution,  written  for  the  government  of  man,  adopted 
by  the  Hartford  Colony  and  in  force  today.  Such  information 
gleaned  from  old  records  is  indeed  a  cherished  possession  to  be 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations.  New  England  is  rich  in 
such  heritages  and  well  may  be  proud  of  them.  Pride,  springing 
from  such  sources,  is  only  an  evidence  of  giving  just  due  to  the 
virtues  of  life,  and  of  upholding  the  highest  standards  of  thought 
and  endeavor. 

In  Francis  W.  Bird,  the  precepts  of  these  ancestors  were 
worthily  carried  on  throughout  his  life.  In  a  long  ago  article, 
written  in  the  “  Springfield  Republican,”  is  recorded  the  following 
comments  upon  him: 

“In  practical  politics  Mr.  Bird  knew  how  to  unite  firmness  of  purpose  with 
dexterity  of  combination  and  facility  in  meeting  each  issue  as  it  arose.  Nor,  is 
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his  eye  dimmed  or  his  natural  force  abated  by  his  seventy  years  or  his  occasional 
infirmities.  Without  Mr.  Bird,  Massachusetts  would  be  a  very  different  thing. 
He  is  the  most  skilled  partisan  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  moderate  in¬ 
dependent  among  our  politicians,  his  aim  being,  always,  toward  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  true  interest  of  the  people,  themselves.” 

Again  it  has  been  said  of  him:  “He  thought  much,  he  reasoned 
well  and  he  had  an  indomitable  industry  that  made  his  services 
invaluable.” 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Charles  Sumner  Bird;  such  are  the 
records  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  by  Frank  and 
Abigail  Bird.  Along  with  their  religious  training  Mrs.  Bird  in¬ 
structed  her  daughters  in  every  domestic  science  that  was  known 
in  those  days.  They  were  all  encouraged,  as  well,  to  read  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  problems  of  the  day,  and  to  discuss  such  topics  with  their 
parents,  and  also  with  the  many  distinguished  thinkers  who  were 
constant  visitors  at  Endean.  The  hospitality  of  Endean  attracted 
not  only  the  thinkers,  politicians,  and  the  more  serious  minded, 
but  the  gay  and  young  as  well. 

Mary  Reynolds  Bird,  a  younger  daughter,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  her  brother  Charles’  life.  Her 
memory  is  deeply  cherished  in  Walpole  to  this  day  by  those  who 
can  remember  her.  She  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Walpole,  and  was  also  interested  in  the  welfare  of  schools.  No 
one  in  need  of  help  or  sympathy  ever  appealed  to  her  in  vain. 
She  never  married  and  always  maintained  the  closest  relationship 
with  her  brother  Charles  and  his  family. 

Charles  was  sent  to  public  schools.  He  entered  Andover  Acad¬ 
emy  and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1872.  As  mentioned  before 
he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1877,  with  a  number  of  friends 
who  gave  him  life-long  devotion  and  received  his  in  return.  He 
formed  an  affection  for  Harvard  that  endured  for  life,  with  its 
welfare  and  advancement  always  at  heart.  Before  his  graduation, 
Mr  Bird  had  no  idea  of  taking  up  business  as  a  career.  He  was 
preparing  himself  for  the  law.  In  1878,  however,  came  the  great 
depression,  which  has  been  repeated  so  many  times  after  wars. 
This  was  the  most  serious  time  for  business  that  had  come  to  the 
United  States  since  the  depression  of  the  30’s,  which  followed  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 
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The  extreme  difficulties  of  the  time  made  it  seem  essential  to 
Mr.  Bird  that  he  give  up  his  plans  and  come  to  his  father’s  as¬ 
sistance.  Once  in  the  business  he  was  determined  to  make  it 
prosper.  He  began  to  study  all  details  including  the  sorting  of 
rags  and  old  rope  and  paper  materials,  spending  his  nights  until 
ten  o’clock  shoveling  coal  under  a  boiler  to  find  out  how  much  it 
cost  to  make  so  many  pounds  of  steam  and  what  was  the  best 
fuel  and  least  expensive  to  use.  Changing  conditions  made  it 
necessary  to  expand  the  mills  in  new  directions. 

No  improvements  were  too  small  or  too  unimportant  for  the 
scrutiny  of  Mr.  Bird,  nor  any  device  for  keeping  down  expenses. 
He  went  into  them  all  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
spirit.  Success  under  such  conditions  was  inevitable,  and  before 
long  Mr.  Bird  with  justifiable  pride  saw  the  original  Bird  mill  at 
Walpole  grow  into  a  very  large  mill  and  box  factory,  and  later 
into  three  mills  at  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  one  at  Phillipsdale, 
Rhode  Island,  one  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  one  at  Pont  Rouge, 
Quebec.  This  was  accomplished  without  strikes  or  interruptions, 
with  understanding  and  good  will  on  both  sides,  which  is  not  only 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bird,  but  is  a  notable  achievement. 

In  the  successful  life  of  Charles  Sumner  Bird  there  is  found  an 
energy  for  work  and  well  doing  that  may  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  others.  The  world  needs  those  men  who  glory  in  giving  their 
best  in  producing  results,  whether  it  lies  in  building  up  a  great 
industry  or  in  planting  a  field  of  wheat.  A  wise  man  said,  “It  is 
not  so  much  what  you  do  as  how  you  do  it.”  Though  that  may 
seem  to  be  too  wide  a  generalization,  when  applied  to  labor,  it 
becomes  a  definite  truism. 

The  following  tribute  reveals  those  characteristics  so  im¬ 
portant  to  success  in  life: 

“The  business  has  grown,  under  Charles  S.  Bird’s  management,  to  one  of 
the  largest  paper  businesses  in  the  country,  not  conducted  by  a  corporation. 
It  employs  men  up  to  the  thousands,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  upon  year,  with¬ 
out  interruptions,  strikes,  or  dissensions.  Changes  of  conditions  have  invariably 
been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  economic  working  forces  of  the  times,  and  in 
all  things  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  mills,  Mr.  Bird,  himself,  has  taken 
the  initiative.  It  has  been  administered  with  a  mastery  of  all  its  details,  a  watch- 
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ful  oversight  over  its  every  demand,  and  a  courageous  patience  of  development 
of  its  different  bi  anches,  until  they  have  been  rounded  out  into  a  complete  success, 
sometimes  after  years  of  patient  experimentation.  It  has  had  uninterrupted 
success  from  the  very  first  day  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  began  to  administer 
its  affairs,  but  it  has  been  won  by  only  the  most  persistent  attention  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  man  of  the  keenest  application  and  soundest  judgment.” 

With  his  absorption  in  the  mills,  it  followed  that  Mr.  Bird 
should  enjoy  the  relaxation  of  his  own  home  above  any  other 
diversion.  He  cared  little  for  the  round  of  formal  society,  but 
rather  the  quiet  routine  of  dinner  at  home  after  his  customary 
brisk  walk  at  sunset.  Later,  he  would  enjoy  the  reading  of  papers, 
magazine  articles,  and  good  books  down  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
smoking-room.  His  habit  in  reading  was  to  finish  completely  the 
works  of  one  author  before  going  on  with  another.  Both  Trollope 
and  Reade  were  favorites  with  him,  reading  them  over  many 
times.  His  yearly  recreation  from  the  mills  would  be  up  in  the 
region  of  the  Tobique  River  in  New  Brunswick  for  trail-hunting 
of  deer  and  caribou  and  moose.  He  contented  himself  with  one 
head  of  each,  enjoying  thereafter  the  exercise,  bracing  air,  and 
all  the  freedom  and  isolation,  the  woods  alone  can  afford. 

The  Child  Family  was  a  strong  influence  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Bird.  Mr.  Bird’s  affection  for  the  different  members  of  this  family, 
and  his  pleasure  in  their  companionship,  were  real  factors  in  the 
happiness  of  his  married  life.  A  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Bird, 
Marion  Child,  in  fact,  came  to  live  with  them  when  no  more  than 
young  girl.  So  completely  did  she  attach  herself  to  the  life  of 
Endean  that  she  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Marion  Child  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  not  only  in  Boston 
and  her  home  community,  but  out  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  where 
she  spent  many  winters  with  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  niece  Edith 
Bass.  She  was  devoted  to  Edith,  as  well,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  for  many  summers  in  their  childhood  had  charge  of 
the  Bird  children  at  a  cottage  at  Wianno,  Cape  Cod.  That  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  happy  summer  days.  The  quiet  waters  of  Nantucket 
Sound  provided  unexcelled  opportunities  for  learning  to  swim. 
In  later  years  when  the  Bird  children  had  all  married  and  gone 
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their  various  ways,  Marion  Child  passed  her  summers  at  her  own 
beloved  cottage  at  Chappaquiddick,  an  island  off  Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Marion  Child,  inheriting  the  same  force  of  character  and  posi¬ 
tive  opinions  as  her  older  sister  Anna,  nevertheless  held  opposite 
views  upon  most  vital  subjects.  Mrs.  Bird  not  only  became  an 
ardent  suffragette  and  later  the  founder  of  the  Women’s  Republi¬ 
can  Club,  but  a  leader  in  politics,  whereas  Marion  disapproved  of 
women  entering  politics.  Mrs.  Bird  was  a  passionate  Prohibi¬ 
tionist  and  gave  generously  of  her  energies  and  money  for  the 
success  of  this  cause;  whereas  Marion  saw  in  it  a  great  menace 
and  enjoyed  and  approved  of  the  use  of  wines  and  liquors  in 
moderation.  Many  and  heated  were  the  arguments  between  them, 
never  interfering  with  their 

Marion  lost  her  life  on  that  fatal  day,  in  September,  1938, 
when  the  worst  hurricane  ever  know  n  to  New  England  swept  over 
it  with  devastating  fury.  The  hurricane  struck  on  Wednesday,  a 
day  wrhen  most  theatres  give  matineee  performances.  Marion  was 
entertaining  two  English  friends  on  that  Wednesday  at  Endean 
and  had  arranged  to  motor  into  Boston  after  luncheon  to  see  a 
popular  play.  The  weather  was  clear  though  windy.  As  the  day 
wore  on  the  wind  seemed  to  increase  to  an  unpleasant  degree. 
It  was  not  alarming,  however,  when  they  left  for  the  theatre  in 
Boston.  The  play  proved  delightful  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Stepping  into  their  motor  car  after  the  play  was  over,  the  wind 
roared  upon  them  with  startling  force.  As  they  wound  their  way 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  it  howled  and  moaned  round  the 
tall  buildings  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  heavens  were  turned 
loose.  Escaping  from  town  and  driving  into  the  countryside, 
Marion  and  her  friends  felt  relief  that  the  worst  of  the  storm  was 
over.  However,  as  afterwards  reported,  after  a  momentary  lull 
the  greatest  fury  of  the  hurricane  was  reached  at  six-fifteen  P.M 
with  a  velocity  of  ninety-three  miles  an  hour. 

At  that  hour  Marion  was  encouraging  her  friends  and  laughingly 
reassured  them  that  there  was  no  danger — “  Nothing  ever  happens 
to  me.”  The  others  by  now  were  terrified.  Raymond,  the  chauffeur, 
had  been  forced  to  stop  the  motor,  jumping  out  to  remove  some 
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fallen  branches  which  were  blocking  the  road.  As  he  returned  to 
the  car  a  great  limb  overhead  crashed  down  upon  its  roof.  Marion 
was  sitting  in  the  corner  which  received  the  full  force  of  the  blow. 
Her  friends  sitting  beside  her  were  untouched,  but  she  was 
killed  instantly. 

What  an  ordeal  it  was  for  her  friends  and  for  Raymond,  the 
chauffeur,  though  not  such  a  tragedy  after  all  for  Marion,  as 
might  at  first  appear,  for  she  had  lived  a  carefree  life,  rich  in 
many  interests  of  over  seventy  years,  and  had  faced  with  gallant 
spirit  partial  blindness  caused  by  the  forming  of  a  cataract. 
Instead,  her  dramatic  death  could  be  regarded  as  a  painless 
ending  to  a  life  of  many  fulfilments. 

The  following  winter  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  I  was  visiting 
Mrs  Bird,  I  was  impressed  by  the  number  of  friends  she  had  made 
there  who  mourned  her  loss.  They  would  exclaim,  “We  can’t  bear 
to  see  Mrs.  Bird  without  her  sister.  They  were  such  a  handsome 
pair,  so  stately  with  their  white  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  always 
cordial  and  kindly.” 

The  dreadful  hurricane  that  killed  her  must  have  been  a  terrify¬ 
ing  experience  for  Edith  Bass,  alone  in  far  distant  Arizona.  Her 
husband  Robert  Bass  and  their  children  were  at  their  home  at 
Peterbororough,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  time.  Their  daughter, 
Edith  Bonsai,  and  her  infant  son  had  been  spending  the  summer 
there.  As  luck  would  have  it,  they  had  planned  to  leave  that 
Wednesday  of  the  hurricane,  to  arrive  in  Baltimore  the  following 
morning.  The  house  in  Maryland  was  decorated  with  flowers  in 
welcome,  and  two  cars  were  to  meet  the  train,  Frank  Bonsai 
(her  husband  known  as  Downie)  in  one,  and  the  chauffeur  in 
another  to  bring  the  luggage. 

I  recall  that  Wednesday  afternoon  so  well,  lovely  bright  sun¬ 
shine  with  a  strong  breeze,  but  I  recall  it  chiefly,  not  for  the  fine 
weather  but  for  a  feeling  of  vague  unrest  and  presentiment  of 
trouble.  The  evening  papers  carried  headlines  of  the  hurricane. 
Peterborough  was  mentioned  as  hard  hit,  the  death  toll  was 
rising,  New  England  was  devastated,  communication  was  cut  off. 

I  dined  with  Downie,  my  son,  that  evening.  If  he  was  alarmed, 
he  kept  it  to  himself.  But  when  I  called  his  house  the  next  morning 
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and  was  told  his  family  had  not  arrived,  nor  had  there  been  any 
word  from  them,  I  knew  he  was  sick  with  anxiety.  It  was  well  for 
him  that  business  called  him  away,  for  that  long  day  of  suspense. 
This  was  increased  when  a  telegram  came  through  that  evening 
simply  announcing  the  death  of  Marion  Child.  The  following 
evening  another  telegram  arrived  from  Edith  Bonsai,  saying  all 
were  safe  and  that  she  and  her  son  were  returning  by  plane, 
arriving  in  Baltimore  Sunday  evening.  Downie  was  detained  again 
late  by  business,  and  when  I  heard  his  anxious  voice  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  asking  if  there  was  any  news  for  him,  how  thankful  I  was 
to  be  able  to  give  it. 

However,  I  gave  double  thanks  later  that  night,  for  it  was 
after  midnight  when  in  my  dreams  I  heard  an  insistent  ringing 
of  the  telephone.  I  awakened  and  answered  it,  and  there  was 
Arizona  calling.  A  voice  came  through  saying,  “Mrs.  Bass  wants 
to  know — Is  her  family  safe?  Is  Mr.  Bass  safe? — and  on  and  on. 
What  a  joy  it  was  to  have  had  the  good  news  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  only  a  few  hours  earlier. 

The  following  Sunday  seemed  very  slow  in  coming,  but  at 
last  we  were  waiting  at  the  airport  watching  a  faraway  red  light 
become  larger  in  an  amber  colored  sky,  and  then  came  the 
roar  of  the  plane  which  swept  over  the  field  and  circled  back  to  a 
perfect  landing.  The  doors  opened  and  the  first  passenger  to 
walk  down  the  gangway  was  a  golden-haired  baby  boy,  Frank 
Bonsai,  Jr.,  followed  by  his  mother.  Driving  home  in  the  starry 
night  it  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true  to  see  them  in  all 
reality,  and  later  when  the  details  of  that  terrible  time  were 
revealed,  their  safety  seemed  a  miracle. 

The  Child  brothers  were  also  vital  factors  in  the  life  of  Endean. 
In  later  years  when  the  mills  permitted  Mr.  Bird  to  have  winter 
holidays  in  Florida,  one  of  the  brothers  was  always  a  guest.  For 
years  Mr.  Bird  had  a  houseboat  there  and  used  to  go  off  on 
fishing  trips  for  the  day  with  Walter  Child  or  one  of  the  other 
brothers.  Mrs.  Bird  often  spoke  of  her  brothers,  and  none  oftener 
than  Walter.  He  was  a  favorite,  also,  with  his  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  lavished  affection  upon  them.  His  in-laws  loved  him  too  as 
well.  In  speaking  of  the  widespread  affection  he  had  from  all  who 
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really  knew  him,  Mrs.  Bird  said,  “Only  the  other  day  my  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  Julia,  said  “Oh!  how  much  I  miss  Uncle  Walter.” 

Walter  Child  had  many  and  various  interests,  one  of  which  was 
the  study  of  genealogy,  in  which  he  achieved  a  position  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority.  Mrs.  Bird  would  often  talk  of  his  experiences 
in  studying  the  different  family  trees  and  would  say  he  knew  more 
of  them  than  the  families  themselves.  She  laughed  over  one  little 
incident  concerning  her  daughter  Joanne. 

At  an  early  age,  Joanne,  along  with  her  sister  Edith,  was  sent 
to  a  public  school.  One  day  she  returned  home  in  some  distress  of 
spirit.  With  a  tearful  face  she  said,  “Mother,  have  I  any  ancestors? 
So  and  so  has  ancestors  and  she  says  I  haven’t.”  Mrs.  Bird  was 
itbout  to  reply  when  Walter,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time 
listening  with  amusement,  interrupted  exclaiming,  “Why,  most 
certainly  you  have  ancestors,  Joanne.  You  can  tell  your  friend 
that  your  ancestors  are  Adam  and  Eve.”  Whereupon  Joanne’s 
little  face  beamed  as  she  cried,  “Oh,  Uncle  Walter,  can  I  tell  her 
that?  Are  Adam  and  Eve  really  my  ancestors?” 

Mrs.  Bird  added,  “And  that  was  the  last  we  heard  of  ancestors.” 

In  the  following  Mrs.  Bird  has  written  her  own  records  of  some 
of  her  family,  which  portray  her  affection  for  them  and  reveal 
many  endearing  qualities. 

“My  parents  had  eleven  children.  We  were  a  lively  lot.  I  look  back  upon  my 
early  days  at  home  as  one  grand  holiday.  We  were  always  tree  to  enjoy  ourselves 
and  we  did  to  the  full. 

“In  such  a  large  household,  it  was  often  convenient  for  my  mother  to  have 
me  visit  my  grandmother  for  a  time  where  I  was  always  welcome.  I  became  very 
fond  of  her  and  admired  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  my  memory  of  how  she  looked 
is  as  clear  today  as  it  was  60  years  ago.  She  was  a  person  of  strong  and  vigorous 
character,  who  always  knew  exactly  where  she  stood.  She  lived  in  a  large  house. 
It  was  always  exciting  for  me  to  visit  her.  Her  father  was  a  Revolutionary  Officer 
who  served  as  an  Aide  to  Washington  and  she  used  to  tell  me  about  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  During  the  war  Washington  was  in  Providence  and  had  with  him  members 
of  his  staff.  Among  them  was  the  father  of  my  grandmother,  my  great-grand¬ 
father.  The  officers  were  placed  in  different  families  and  he  went  to  the  home  of 
Judge  Howell,  who  was  my  great-grandmother’s  uncle.  Her  name  was  Chloe 
Leland.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Abner  Leland  of  Sherborn,  Massachusetts. 
I  think  her  mother  died  early  and  she  went  to  live  with  her  uncle,  Judge  Howell, 
and  her  aunt,  and  there  met  this  Captain  Baker  who  came  over  with  Washington. 
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She  had  letters  from  Washington  belonging  to  him.  They  were  married  in  St. 
John’s  Church.  She  was  an  Episcopalian,  as  my  grandmother,  my  mother  and 
all  have  been  ever  since.  St.  John’s  Church  then  was  new,  and  I  think  she  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  have  been  married  there.  My  grandmother  always 
kept  his  small  clothes.  He  wore  his  ruffled  shirts,  buckled  shoes,  and  knee 
breeches,  and  she  had  a  uniform  that  he  wore  through  the  war.  As  I  have  said, 
he  never  left  off  his  small  clothes,  and  wore  them  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
when  most  people  had  given  them  up  for  long  trousers  first  worn  by  Beaux 
Brummel  in  London. 

“When  my  grandmother  died,  after  the  funeral  my  mother  wanted  me  to 
stay  with  my  grandfather  as  he  was  alone.  I  was  unhappy  to  do  this  because  he 
had  always  been  rather  a  stern  person  and  I  never  felt  much  at  home  with  him. 
That  evening  he  began  to  talk  about  my  grandmother,  telling  me  where  he  first 
met  her  and  a  great  deal  about  her  and  her  father  and  mother,  which  I  never 
would  have  known.  It  seems  that  he,  with  a  number  of  other  boys,  always 
liked  to  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  Captain  Baker  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  church.  They  always  looked  to  see  her  and 
always  spoke  of  her  as  ‘Capt.  Baker’s  blackeyed  daughter.’  My  grandfather 
said  he  was  determined  to  meet  her.  He  did  not  know  anybody  who  knew  them, 
but  in  some  way  or  other  he  got  acquainted  with  Captain  Baker  and  made 
some  excuse  to  go  to  his  house.  Then  he  gave  me  a  description  of  the  house  and 
how  they  lived. 

“He  was  particularly  impressed  with  their  dining-room  and  the  enormous 
fireplaces  which  had  beautiful  andirons.  It  seems  he  (great-grandfather)  al¬ 
ways  wore  his  small  clothes  and  she  (great-grandmother)  always  dressed  in 
one  costume,  and  that  was  a  black  satin  dress  with  tuckers  in.  When  she  went 
out  of  doors  she  always  wore  a  long  black  velvet  cloak  and  never  changed  that 
costume.  She  had  a  bonnet,  almost  like  a  Quaker  bonnet,  lined  with  white.  She 
kept  beside  her  band  box  little  square  pieces  of  tissue  paper  and  always  used 
these  when  she  pulled  on  her  bonnet  so  that  she  would  never  soil  the  white. 
They  were  a  picturesque  couple  and  interesting  to  watch  as  they  passed  down 
the  street.  He  was  a  delightful  person  and  told  many  stories  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  My  grandmother  kept  his  clothes  in  a  little  trunk  and  so  I  was  often  able 
to  see  them,  also  his  sword,  and  all  the  other  things  that  belonged  to  him.  I  was 
to  have  them  someday  and  so  I  was  particularly  interested  in  them,  but  they 
were  destroyed  when  their  house  burned  to  the  ground.” 

“My  grandmother  gave  me  a  great  many  of  his  badges,  which  he  used  to 
wear,  and  which  I  promptly  gave  away  to  people  who  were  making  silk  patch 
quilts.  It  was  quite  a  fashion  at  one  time,  and  of  course  they  loved  to  have  these 
badges  that  had  to  do  with  Capt.  Baker,  who  had  been  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  in  campaigns  with  Washington. 

“She  also  gave  me  a  cup  that  was  given  to  him  by  Lafayette.  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Rochambeau  House  in  Newport,  for  the 
Revolutionary  officers.  My  (great)  grandfather  was  one  of  the  guests.  It  must 
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have  been  after  the  thirteen  states  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  as  the  cup 
was  one  of  the  first  to  have  the  American  eagle  with  the  thirteen  stars  on  it. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  cup  and  I  was  not  much  impressed  with  it  until  they  had 
the  Chicago  Fair  in  celebration  of  the  iooth  anniversary  in  ’76.  The  State  of 
Rhode  Island  was  to  have  an  exhibition  of  their  historical  china  at  this  fair  and 
they  wrote  and  asked  me  if  I  would  loan  the  cup  to  them.  They  had  traced  it 
and  knew  it  had  been  presented  at  that  dinner,  so  I  sent  it  to  them.  Of  course 
when  it  was  returned  it  had  more  value  to  me  than  before.  My  son,  Charlie, 
was  much  impressed  with  it;  in  fact  one  time  when  I  was  going  to  give  a  dinner 
party  I  was  amused  to  see  him  take  it  from  the  cupboard  and  put  it  on  the 
mantle  in  the  parlor.  This  is  now  in  his  possession. 

“I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  great  many  of  my  grandfather’s  relations.  My 
grandmother  had  no  relatives.  She  did  have  two  cousins  that  I  used  to  go  and 
see,  but  her  father,  Capt.  Baker  had  been  married  before,  and  she  had  two  or 
three  stepsisters.  My  grandfather’s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Humphrey 
of  Great  Barrington.  There  were  three  sisters — my  great-grandmother  Humphrey 
who  married  a  Martin,  my  grandfather’s  aunts,  one  was  called  Aunt  Howard, 
wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  and  another,  Aunt  Short. 

“My  great-grandmother  died  when  I  was  little,  but  she  evidently  was  culti¬ 
vated  and  an  intellectual  woman.  My  grandfather  said,  quite  a  number  of 
ministers  and  doctors  would  gather  at  her  home,  to  meet  there  to  talk.  Then 
she  would  have  meetings  of  her  women  friends  or  relatives,  when  they  would 
read  and  discuss  topics  of  the  day.  She  lived  alone. 

“Her  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Howard,  was  another  forcible  person.  Her  husband 
had  a  large  furniture  warehouse.  One  time  she  heard  that  some  Chinese  w'illow- 
ware  had  come  in  from  China.  It  was  rare  and  fashionable  and  she  went  to 
Louisiana  to  get  a  set  for  herself.  When  she  got  there  she  found  there  were  just 
three  sets,  so  she  bought  all  three  and  gave  one  to  each  sister.  My  grandmother 
gave  my  mother  a  very  large  platter  so  that  she  could  use  it  for  a  large  turkey 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  That  platter  I  have  given  to  my  son  Charlie’s  wife. 

“Aunt  Howard’s  son,  Ezra  Howard,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  church. 
As  a  child  I  used  to  go  the  their  home.  It  was  filled  with  paintings  and  beautiful 
furniture.  He  married  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  Neilson  of  New  York,  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  took  her  into  the  old  house.  His  sister,  who 
was  Mrs.  Lewis  Clifford,  lived  with  them.  She  at  one  time  was  engaged  to  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  (an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bird’s,  a  classmate  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity).  Her  father  thought  he  was  a  ne’er-do-well,  because  he  went  over  to 
take  part  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  so  that  engagement  was  broken.  She  after¬ 
wards  married  a  Lewis  Clifford  from  New  Bedford. 

“Ezra  Howard  had  three  children.  The  little  girl,  Marion  Howard,  had  won¬ 
derful  French  dolls  and  all  kinds  of  toys,  and  a  beautiful  little  playhouse  with 
everything  in  it.  One  day  Mrs.  Clifford,  knowing  that  I  did  not  have  wax  dolls 
which  were  quite  rare  in  those  days,  or  elegant  toys,  many  from  Paris,  invited 
me  up  into  the  nursery  and  told  me  I  could  take  my  choice  of  anything  that  was 
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there.  They  opened  the  closets  so  I  could  look  around  and  take  my  time.  I  was 
very  much  pleased.  I  looked  at  everything  and  finally,  to  the  disgust  of  my  Aunt 
Marion  I  chose  a  little  flatiron  and  stand.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  disturbed  about  it. 
She  thought  I  would  take  a  lovely  doll,  but  she  had  given  me  my  choice  and  you 
could  not  persuade  me  to  take  anything  else. 

“I  was  devoted  to  my  Aunt  Short.  She  was  so  exquisite  and  gentle,  and  wore 
her  white  caps  like  a  Quaker  lady.  She  was  so  sweet  to  me.  One  time  she  showed 
me  the  laces  that  had  belonged  in  the  family.  One  day  she  said,  ‘Now  I  am  going 
to  give  these  to  you  and  I  want  you  to  take  very  great  care  of  them  for  they  are 
old  family  laces.’  Just  as  they  were  all  done  up  ready  for  me  to  take  away,  her 
daughter,  Phoebe,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  a  dragon  (she  was  tall  and 
had  rather  strong,  prominent  features,  with  wavy  hair  and  little  curls  about  her 
ears),  came  in  and  said,  ‘Why  Mother,  dear,  she  is  too  young;  she  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  them.  It  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  let  her  have  them.  Wait  until  she  is 
older  and  then  give  them  to  her.’  So  Aunt  Short  said,  ‘Well,  perhaps  it  is  better. 
You  shall  have  them  sometime.’  I  was  furious  with  Phoebe.  She  saw  I  was  angry, 
so  before  I  left  she  came  and  brought  me  a  good  sized  lustre  pitcher  and  said, 
‘Now  this  is  a  very  nice  pitcher  and  later  on  you  may  have  the  laces.’  When  I 
got  home  with  that  pitcher  I  went  up  into  my  room  and  I  threw  it  out  of  the 
window  and  it  smashed  into  pieces.  I  never  got  the  laces. 

“Phoebe  had  a  book  of  poems,  written  by  my  grandfather,  that  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  had  published  and  bound,  and  I  wanted  them.  She  said  I  should  have 
them  but  that  I  was  too  young  then  and  she  wanted  to  keep  them.  Later  on, 
however,  after  Aunt  Short  died,  when  Phoebe  was  about  fifty,  she  married  a 
doctor  and  went  away.  I  never  got  the  book  of  poems  either. 

“Then  there  were  two  young  ladies,  who  were  some  relation.  They  had  a 
lovely  house  and  liked  to  have  me  come  to  visit.  I  was  showered  with  every  at¬ 
tention  and  naturally  I  loved  to  go  there.  They  had  a  piano,  which  was  rather 
unusual  in  those  days.  One  day,  I  don’t  know  why,  they  asked  me  if  I  could  play, 
and  I  said  ‘Yes.’  Then  they  insisted  upon  my  playing.  Well,  I  didn’t  want  to 
because  I  knew  I  could  not,  as  I  had  never  touched  a  piano,  but  I  had  said  I 
could  play;  so  I  remember  getting  up  on  the  stool  and  hoping  to  Heaven  I  could 
make  some  kind  of  a  tune.  I  started  off  with  quite  a  flourish  in  a  professional 
manner  and  they  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  I  got  down  then  and  went  home 
and  I  could  never  be  induced  to  go  into  that  house  again. 

“I  used  to  go  a  great  deal  to  see  Miss  Ellery.  She  was  an  entertaining  talker. 
She  and  my  grandmother  knew  the  whole  of  the  Psalter.  They  did  not  have  to 
look  on  at  the  Prayer  Book  all  through  the  service.  It  used  to  trouble  me  be¬ 
cause  I  had  a  hard  time  learning  the  Cathechism  and  I  wondered  what  I  would 
do  if  I  had  to  learn  the  Psalter  they  way  they  did. 

“I  used  to  go  to  St.  John’s  Church.  They  had  many  colored  people  as  slaves 
were  kept  rather  late  in  Rhode  Island.  They  had  a  colored  Sunday  School,  in 
which  my  Aunt  taught.  All  the  colored  people  had  to  sit  together  in  church. 
Their  Sunday  school  was  entirely  separate  and  I  used  to  like  to  go  there  with 
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my  Aunt  Marion.  She  was  trying  to  teach  them  the  Creed  and  one  of  the  little 
girls  could  say  it  all,  but  when  she  came  to  say  ‘born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,’  would 
always  say,  ‘Born  way  down  in  Virginia,’  and  they  never  could  get  her  to  say 
anything  else.  My  aunt  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  often  sang  the  solos  in  the 
choir. 

“I  spent  much  time  in  that  church.  There  were  large  square  pews  with  a  little 
red  curtain  above  so  that  you  could  put  it  aside  when  the  minister  was  about  to 
preach.  He  had  to  go  up  some  steps.  Afterwards  they  took  these  out  and  made 
regular  seats  such  as  they  have  now,  but  at  first  they  were  all  in  these  little 
square  pews  and  you  could  not  see  your  neighbors.  Our  whole  home  life  was 
very  much  in  the  church  and  my  grandmother  knew  her  Bible  from  beginning 
to  end. 

“My  grandfather’s  name  was  Martin.  He  had  two  brothers,  Charles  and 
Josiah.  Their  mother  was  a  dominant  personality  and  managed  her  sons’  lives, 
even  choosing  their  wives  except  in  the  case  of  my  grandfather.  It  seemed  to  be 
their  mother’s  one  interest  that  they  should  make  the  right  connections,  as  a 
great  deal  was  thought  of  this  at  that  time.  My  grandfather’s  brother,  Josiah, 
had  a  magnificent  baritone  voice  which  he  had  well  cultivated.  He  was  often 
asked  to  go  to  Boston  and  sing  at  some  performance  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  disturbed  his  family  and  friends  very  much  because  the  religious 
sentiment  at  that  time  was  strong.  He  was  a  successful  business  man,  dealing 
in  lumber.  He  had  a  large  lumber  yard  and  built  many  houses  throughout  Rhode 
Island.  My  grandfather  was  not  much  of  a  business  man.  He  had  artistic  in¬ 
clinations  and  was  an  excellent  architect.  Although  he  was  not  educated  for  that 
profession,  he  liked  to  plan  houses,  and  designed  the  Round  Church  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  was  much  admired  and  is  still  in  existence  today.  My  Great-Uncle 
Josiah  was  a  Colonel  and  led  troops  in  the  Dorr  War.  He  was  popular  and  charm¬ 
ing.  Strange  to  say,  and  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  everyone  in  the  family,  he 
ran  away  with  an  actress.  He  then  had  to  leave  Providence,  as  he  was  tabooed 
by  the  family  and  all  of  his  friends,  the  feeling  was  so  great  then  at  what  they 
considered  a  scandal  and  divorces  were  considered  a  great  disgrace.  As  I  grew 
older  and  came  to  know  his  first  wife,  who  was  sustained  by  the  whole  family, 
I  did  not  blame  him  for  going  off  with  an  actress,  for  I  thought  her  unattractive 
and  dull. 

“My  Great-Uncle  Charles  was  noted  as  a  wit.  He  did  not  live  very  happily 
with  his  wife.  My  own  grandfather  chose  the  girl  he  liked,  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  they  were  happily  married. 

“Very  much  later  my  Great-Uncle  Josiah  came  to  Worcester.  My  mother 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  it  was  my  joy  and  delight  to  go  to  church  with  him 
and  hear  him  sing.  He  lived  an  exemplary  life  with  his  actress  wife  a  little  way 
out  of  Hartford,  and  was  always  interested  in  music,  training  the  choir  of  their 
church.  His  brother  belonged  to  an  organization  called  the  ‘Putnam  Phalanx,’ 
consisting  of  prominent  men  throughout  Connecticut.  In  our  house  I  have  a 
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print  of  that  Phalanx,  which  was  considered  a  ‘crack’  company.  My  Great  Uncles 
were  so  good-looking  that  I  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  them. 

“My  grandfather’s  father  came  from  Rehoboth,  and  I  used  to  love  to  hear 
him  tell  about  the  interesting  times  he  had  when  he  visited  his  grandfather.  I 
remember  he  told  me  that  their  house  (I  think  it  was  his  grandfather’s  house 
on  his  mother’s  side)  had  a  room  in  which  there  was  always  a  fire,  together  with 
refreshments,  for  any  traveler  on  his  way  West.  This  was  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Grandfather  said  it  was  a  large  house  and  they  had  a  coach  which 
they  drove  to  church;  he  said  that  it  was  lined  with  calico,  but  I  think  he  must 

have  meant  ‘chintz’.  1548839 

“His  grandfather,  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  Judge  Humphrey,  and  one  time, 
with  another  man,  he  was  delegated  to  go  part  way  with  horses  to  meet  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  was  coming  to  pay  a  visit. 

“My  grandfather  told  me  that  one  time  he  was  somewhere  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  where  there  was  quite  a  gathering  of  prominent  men.  One  of  the  most 
pompous  of  the  men,  was  coming  down  the  stairs  and  fell  all  the  way  because 
he  was  slightly  affected  by  his  dinner!  When  they  rushed  to  pick  him  up,  he 
drew  himself  together  with  great  dignity  and  said,  ‘That  is  the  way  I  always 
come  down.’ 

“I  was  born  in  Worcester,  where  my  father  had  moved  on  account  of  better 
educational  facilities  for  his  children.  He  was  in  the  leather  business.  My  parents 
made  a  happy  home  for  us  and  kept  an  open  house  for  all  who  came.  Although 
we  were  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  we  also  had  to  be  under  a  certain  amount 
of  discipline.  Each  one  of  us  had  a  daily  task  to  do  before  we  could  go  out  to 
play.  My  brothers  had  to  split  the  kindling  for  the  kitchen  fire  and  for  the  stoves, 
shovel  the  snow  off  the  sidewalk  and  sweep  down  the  steps  of  the  house.  My 
father  was  very  firm  that  this  work  should  be  done.  If  they  forgot  to  get  the 
kindling,  when  they  went  to  bed  they  were  awakened  and  they  had  to  get  up 
and  do  it.  My  task,  which  I  thought  was  a  very  heavy  one,  was  to  brush  down 
two  flights  of  stairs.  They  also  tried  to  teach  me  how  to  sew  and  knit,  but  it  was 
not  a  very  successful  task. 

My  father  felt  very  strongly  that  ‘to  spare  the  rod  would  spoil  the  child,’  so 
we  had  to  be  obedient  or  we  knew  what  we  would  have  to  encounter.  There  was 
a  little  birch  stick  that  was  kept  in  the  closet  which  had  a  wholesome  effect 
over  all  of  us.  My  brother  Joe  felt  that  what  others  could  do,  he  could,  and  that 
followed  him  through  all  his  life.  To  me  he  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  my 
family  on  that  account.  He  became  much  interested  in  Natural  History  and 
always  asked  intelligent  questions.  At  that  time  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  Curator  of  our  Natural  History  Museum  used 
to  take  him  on  many  of  his  expeditions  into  the  woods  and  tell  him  about  the 
bugs,  birds,  and  snakes.  He  also  taught  him  a  great  deal  about  woodcraft,  which 
afterwards  helped  him  to  save  a  life.  He  had  an  old  bureau,  and  we  never  knew 
when  we  opened  the  drawers  what  we  would  find.  He  had  to  go  West  as  he  was 
threatened  with  tuberculosis.  He  concluded  to  get  a  job  with  the  Union  Pacific 
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Railroad  and  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  before  he  became  assistant  to  the 
engineer  of  the  railroad,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  It  was  given  to  him  to 
build  a  bridge  over  Peace  River,  also  to  help  lay  out  a  town.  That  was  the  way 
the  West  was  built.  The  railroad  went  through  and  laid  out  towns  and  advertised 
them,  and  then  the  people  would  come  and  take  up  the  land  and  begin  to  settle. 
At  one  time  he  was  with  an  engineer  helping  him  to  lay  out  a  town  and  do  the 
surveying  (it  must  have  been  near  the  Colorado  River)  when  the  engineer, 
(named  Ashton),  fell  over  the  side  of  the  river.  He  went  down  about  sixty  feet. 
There  was  a  little  bush  that  came  out  from  the  rocks,  to  which  he  clung.  He 
knew  they  had  nothing  that  could  reach  him,  and  was  contemplating  dropping 
into  the  river  and  having  it  all  over  with  when  Joe  looked  over  and  said,  “Hang 
on.  I  will  save  you,’  and  he  had  such  confidence  in  Joe  that  he  did  hang  on.  This 
is  where  some  of  the  woodcraft  that  Joe  had  learned  as  a  boy  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  had  learned  to  make  rope  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  He  cut  down  two  saplings, 
hastily  made  some  rope  and  fastened  the  two  trees  together.  With  the  aid  of 
these  trees  the  engineer  pulled  himself  to  safety. 

He  was  very  fascinating  to  his  listeners  and  had  great  descriptive  powers.  I 
remember  one  time  when  he  was  visiting  us  and  describing  to  my  husband  some 
of  the  scenery  and  relating  his  experiences,  I  heard  Charles  say  in  the  most 
agonized  tone  of  voice,  ‘Oh  Joe’.  Before  you  came,  I  was  a  happy  man,  and  now 
I  am  thirsting  to  go  out  there  too.  He  died  of  a  hemorrhage  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old.  He  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  simply  because  he  could  not 
understand  the  meanings  of  the  words,  ‘I  can’t.’ 

“I  always  think  back  on  my  youth  as  one  grand  holiday;  in  fact,  there  was 
so  little  quiet  in  the  house  and  so  much  going  on  that  I  was  really  rather  glad  to 
get  out  in  the  country.  Happily  enough,  my  husband,  who  became  very  fond  of 
every  one  of  my  brothers,  always  wanted  one  of  them  with  him.  Never  a  week 
passed  that  he  did  not  have  one  of  them  come  to  stay  with  us.  In  his  last  illness 
he  said  to  me,  ‘I  never  have  ceased  to  miss  Linus.’  Later,  when  we  went  to 
Florida,  one  of  my  brothers  always  accompanied  us. 

“My  brothers  had  different  characteristics,  and  rather  unusual,  too.  My 
oldest  brother,  Linus,  was  a  student  of  political  history.  When  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  I  met  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  whose  office  Linus 
had  been,  and  the  Chief  Justice  told  me  he  thought  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
young  men  he  had  ever  had  with  him  and  that  he  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own 
son.  He  was  the  best  man  at  our  wedding  and  was  a  great  comfort  and  help  in 
advising  my  husband. 

“My  brother  Walter  was  noisy  and  enthusiastic.  He  was  exceedingly  bright 
as  a  student  and  was  admitted  to  college  when  he  was  not  quite  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  went  to  Brown  University,  which  was  where  all  my  brothers  went. 
They  debated  for  some  time  as  to  whether  they  would  take  him  as  he  was  so 
young,  but  he  seemed  so  well  fitted  and  had  a  brother  at  college  at  the  same 
time;  they  let  him  stay.  He  was  called  the  ‘college  infant,’  and,  as  they  said, 
was  known  all  over  the  college  because  he  was  very  friendly  and  was  not  afraid 
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of  anybody  or  anything.  Later  on  in  life  he  became  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  native  orchids.  He  was  extremely  interested  in  paintings  and  became  a  con¬ 
noisseur.  He  travelled  a  great  deal.  Wherever  he  went  he  would  visit  the  galleries. 
He  became  such  a  critic  that  Duvine  of  New  York  used  to  consult  him  often, 
listening  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  he  had  to  say.  You  could  not  trip 
him  on  history,  especially  the  United  States  and  local  history  of  New  England. 
He  could  tell  you  the  genealogy  of  nearly  all  of  the  families,  even  better  than 
some  of  the  families  themselves.  He  was  so  well  versed  in  Italian  history  that  he 
was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  time  that  his  son  Richard  Washburn 
Child  was  Ambassador  to  Italy.  He  stood  in  awe  of  no  one  and  had  no  class 

J 

feeling  of  any  kind.  Therefore,  when  the  King  heard  that  Walter  was  visiting 
his  son,  the  Ambassador,  he  sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  Court,  and  his 
son  knowing  his  propensity  for  talking  and  his  lack  of  understanding  of  cere¬ 
monies,  gave  him  full  instructions  as  to  how  he  should  behave  before  the  King. 
He  told  him  he  was  to  ask  no  questions,  and  only  answer  the  King.  Then,  he 
was  to  back  out  of  the  room  and  leave. 

“His  son  told  me  all  was  going  very  well;  they  were  just  about  to  leave  when 
his  father  said,  much  to  his  horror,  ‘Your  Majesty,  before  I  leave  I  would  like 
to  ask  Your  Majesty  just  one  question  about  some  connection  in  your  family 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  quite  trace,’  and  he  told  what  it  was.  The  King 
was  much  impressed  and  said,  ‘How  did  you  know  that?  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  history  of  my  family  and  especially  in  tracing  that  connection. 
Then  they  began  talking  like  magpies.  He  was  decorated  by  the  King  some 
years  later. 

“One  day,  when  visiting  Judge  Brandeis  in  Chatham,  he  showed  me  the 
portrait  of  a  man.  It  was  an  interesting  portrait,  about  ten  inches  in  size,  I  should 
say,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  said,  ‘It  is  a  very  interesting  portrait, 
but  I  do  not  know  who  it  is.’  He  said  it  had  been  given  to  him  and  he  could  not 
find  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  it.  He  had  even  consulted  the  man  who 
used  to  pass  on  all  the  paintings  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  he  could  give  him 
no  information.  My  brother  entered  the  room  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation. 
Judge  Brandeis  showed  Walter  the  picture  and  Walter  recognized  it  at  once 
and  told  the  whole  story  of  this  man  and  the  painting.  The  Judge  told  me  he 
thought  Walter  had  put  more  of  the  real  values  into  life  than  anyone  he  had 
ever  known.” 

The  following  clipping  from  a  newspaper  was  found  amongst 
family  papers  in  Mrs.  Bird’s  desk  and  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
one  of  her  favorite  brothers.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  editorial 
writren  after  his  death  by  not  only  a  fluent  pen,  but  with  deep  and 
intimate  affection: 

“Horace  Walter  Child.  Walter  Child,  as  he  was  known,  came  out  of  Wor¬ 
cester  into  Boston  in  his  early  years.  Nevertheless  his  heart  ever  hung  over  the 
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place  of  his  nativity  with  a  loyalty,  strong  and  unique.  And  he  always  loved  to 
talk  of  its  people  and  its  places.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University.  He 
then  married  Suzanna  of  the  Messinger  family,  another  long  established  name. 
Although  an  aesthete  by  nature,  he  established  his  financial  independence  in 
business.  His  wife  survives  him,  also  a  son  Richard  Washburn  Child,  litterateur 
and  former  diplomat.  The  Child  family  is  noted  not  only  for  its  quantity,  but 
also  particularly  for  its  quality.  The  father  a  successful  merchant,  the  son  Walter 
naturally  went  about  his  father’s  business.  Then  it  was  through  him  that  his 
sister,  Anna,  came  to  marry  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 

“M  arian  Child  is  a  sister.  A  brother  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan.  Walter  Child  was  an  uncle  by  marriage  of  a  former  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Robert  Perkins  Bass,  and  a  great  uncle  of  Joanne  and  Pauline  Shaw. 
He  was  loyal  first  to  his  own  kin,  a  too  scarce  quality  in  these  days.  He  was  a 
father  to  his  younger  sisters  and  brothers  in  their  earlier  years.  Later  he  turned 
to  his  own  tastes.  He  became  known  in  music  and  the  arts,  but  preeminently  as 
a  devotee  of  the  orchid,  none  more  so  hereabouts. 

“He  was  cultured  and  kindly.  He  had  that  type  of  genuine  democracy  which 
only  those  have  who  are  sure  of  themselves.  He  was  wholesome,  and  there  is  no 
greater  virtue  than  this.  But  more  than  this,  his  social  fondness  and  cheer  lifted 
all  who  crossed  his  path  up  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  valley  on  to  the  sunlit  peaks 
of  peace.  It  is  such  as  he  who  are  the  spiritual  aristocrats  of  the  earth.  He  has 
an  army  of  admirers,  for  his  spirit  lives. 

“And  now  he  has  passed  on  and  in  his  eightieth  year,  though  his  buoyance, 
which  neither  wavered  nor  wilted,  was  ever  a  stranger  to  time.  These  years  have 
been  blessed  in  quantity,  even  more  so  in  quality.  There  is  an  incongruity  in  the 
passing  of  the  young  when  death  cuts  down  virility.  But  there  is  an  eloquence 
and  a  majesty  in  the  death  of  the  aged  that  nothing  can  touch.  A  link  with  the 
past  is  broken.  Life’s  course  is  run.  A  heart  which  has  long  throbbed  ceases  to 
beat,  as  the  engines  of  a  mighty  liner,  when  after  a  long  voyage  it  drops  anchor 
in  its  home  port.” 

The  family  at  Endean  were  indeed  privileged  to  have  as  a 
frequent  guest  such  a  one  as  Walter  Child.  Such  a  spirit  bestows 
in  generous  measure  an  enrichment  of  all  the  joys  of  human  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  by  its  very  presence  creates  a  cheer  of  its  own. 

In  the  charming  home  life  of  Endean,  presided  over  by  parents 
whose  first  idea  was  their  welfare,  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
lived  their  carefree  youth.  Francis  William,  the  eldest  son,  was 
followed  by  Charles  Sumner,  then  a  daughter,  Edith  Harlan  and 
the  youngest  daughter,  Joanne  Child.  Their  bringing  up  at 
Endean  was  a  joyous  affair  with  no  stint  of  pleasure.  Schools  at 
home  and  abroad  provided  the  girls  with  culture  learning;  and 
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the  sons,  both  graduated  from  Harvard,  also  had  the  privilege  of 
foreign  travel.  They  were  all  intellectual,  and  Joanne  at  an  early 
age  showed  an  artistic  inclination  which  later  turned  into  a  talent 
for  painting.  Some  of  her  still  life  oil  paintings  hung  in  her  mother’s 
summer  house.  They  are  beautiful  in  color  and  execution  and  have 
received  constant  praise  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  Mrs. 
Bird.  Joanne’s  early  death  was  a  sorrow  to  her  that  made  all 
such  praise  doubly  dear. 

Francis  William  named  after  his  grandfather,  always  called 
Billy,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  three  years  and  entered  law 
school.  During  his  time  at  Harvard  he  became  one  of  the  great 
hurdlers  in  the  inter-college  world  and  went  to  England  on  the 
Harvard  Track  Team.  He  was  tall  and  had  not  the  build  for  a 
hurdler  but  by  determination  developed  a  form,  which  later  was 
accepted  by  all  hurdlers.  Following  his  graduation  at  Harvard  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  entered  the  firm  of  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
Then  in  the  office  of  Attorney  General  he  became  prominent  in 
politics  in  the  City  of  New  York.  His  intimate  friends,  Grenville 
Clark  and  Elihu  Root,  with  whom  he  formed  the  firm  of  Root, 
Clark  and  Bird,  which  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  law 
firms  in  New  York  today,  said  Billy  was  entirely  responsible  for 
beating  Tammany  in  the  election  of  Mitchell  as  Mayor.  He  be¬ 
came  the  Republican  leader  in  New  York  City  and  later  joined 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  became  an  intimate  friend.  He  used 
to  visit  him  and  ran  for  him  one  of  the  most  successful  campaigns 
of  the  Progressive  Party.  Billy  was  appointed  Appraiser  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  by  President  Taft  and  had  wide  civic  and  polit¬ 
ical  interests.  He  was  a  man  of  highest  ideals  and  character  and 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Billy  married  Margery  Phelps,  but,  sad  to  say  thir  happiness 
together  lasted  a  brief  time.  He  died  five  years  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  her  with  three  little  children,  including  a  baby  son,  three 
months  old.  His  death  was  an  overwhelming  loss  to  his  family. 
To  his  Father  it  was  a  sorrow  to  which  he  never  became  resigned. 
Often  in  after  years  he  would  say  “Life  for  me  without  him,  has 
lost  it’s  flavor.” 

Charles,  the  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird,  on  graduation 
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from  Harvard  took  a  special  course  for  his  Master's  Degree;  and 
then  through  a  sense  of  duty,  went  into  the  business.  He  worked 
in  all  the  departments,  became,  through  a  variety  of  circumstances 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  Superintendent  and,  later, 
General  Manufacturing  Manager.  Under  his  leadership  the 
production  capacity  of  the  mills  was  doubled  and  in  some  cases 
tripled.  He  married  Julia  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  Randolph 
Morgan  Appleton,  well  known  as  “  Budd”  to  a  large  aquaintance. 
He  used  to  say  of  himself  that  wherever  he  was  in  the  world  he 
would  always  find  a  friend.  In  his  day  he  had  been  an  outstanding 
figure  at  Harvard;  Captain  of  the  football  team  and  boxing 
champion.  His  wife  Helen  K.  Mixter  was  a  famous  belle  in  her 
day.  She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  and  they  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  enjoying  themselves  there  and  at  home.  They  were  one 
of  the  first  to  establish  Aiken,  South  Carolina  and  spent  many 
years  in  France  and  Italy  and  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Charlie,  in  the  first  World  War,  served  as  Captain  of  the  Field 
Artillery  for  two  years.  On  his  return  he  built  a  house  at  Ipswich 
on  the  old  Appleton  place,  called  “  Waldingfield”  of  which  he  was 
the  architect. 

A  rare  sympathy  existed  between  Mrs.  Bird  and  Charlie, 
creating  the  happiest  companionship  between  them.  But  above 
all,  she  admired  him  completely  and  trusted  entirely  to  his 
judgment.  I  remember  so  often  out  in  Tucson,  she  would  send 
him  letters  she  had  written  on  political  controversies  to  read,  to 
decide  if  he  approved  of  their  contents.  Oftener  than  not  he  did 
approve,  and  then  her  pleasure  was  apparent;  but  if  it  were 
otherwise,  she  would  always  acquiesce,  only  wondering  sometimes 
“why  Charlie  didn’t  like  that  letter.  I  thought  it  covered  every¬ 
thing  in  question.” 

Edith,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  Robert  Perkins  Bass,  who 
was  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  time  and  a  descendant 
ot  a  long  line  of  colonial  ancestors  prominent  in  its  development. 
His  great,  great  uncle  was  New  Hampshire’s  governor  100  years 
before  he  was.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bass,  who  were  all  beloved  grandchildren. 

Joanne,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Louis  Agazzi  Shaw  and 
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they  had  two  daughters.  Years  later  Joanne  married  Arthur 
Johnson,  a  lawyer  who  shared  Joanne’s  artistic  tastes.  She  built  a 
summer  home  near  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire  to  be  near 
her  sister,  Edith  Bass.  How  gay  and  happy  it  all  seemed  the 
August  evening  I  dined  with  them  there.  The  beautiful  country¬ 
side  was  bathed  in  a  golden  glow  as  we  dined  at  a  table  sparkling 
with  glass  and  silver,  covered  in  a  lacy  cloth.  Joanne,  glowing  and 
handsome,  was  the  life  of  the  party.  She  regaled  us  with  an 
account  of  her  last  fox-hunt,  which  I  had  shared  with  her  and 
about  a  dozen  others,  one  long  ago  November  in  Maryland,  with 
the  Green  Spring  Valley  Hounds.  The  startling  fact  was  that 
Joanne,  by  ardent  fox-hunters,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  im¬ 
mortals  and  the  luckiest  of  human  beings  to  have  had  the  supreme 
joy  of  galloping  on  an  untiring  horse  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of 
the  record  run  of  the  Green  Spring  Valley  Hounds,  and  she  found 
it  such  an  ordeal  that  she,  then  and  there,  vowed  that  if  she  ever 
survived  it  she  would  never  hunt  again.  It  is  a  form  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  in  this  life  of  baffling  disillusionment,  to  provoke  laughter. 
Joanne  had  the  gift  of  embellishment  that  would  make  out  of  an 
ordinary  experience  to  most  people  an  epic  of  entertainment.  In 
this  case  of  the  record  run,  her  sufferings  were  recounted  with  such 
fervor  that  continuous  laughter  resulted. 

I  urged  her  and  Arthur  to  come  for  a  visit  to  Maryland.  “We 
will  have  a  dinner  of  hunting  people  and  you  can  tell  your  story 
of  your  last  fox-hunt  and  perhaps  another  friend  will  recount  her 
fright;  when  hunting  in  Leicestershire  she  and  her  horse  fell  into 
the  Whissendine,  and  the  horse  clambered  out  to  safety,  but  she 
almost  sank  to  a  miry  death  before  a  stolid  fellow-sportsman  came 
to  her  rescue!”  Her  despair  and  fury  with  the  indifferent  rescuer, 
who  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  at  mirth-provoking  as 
Joanne’s  story! 

The  Johnsons  promised  they  would  surely  come.  But  that 
pleasure  was  never  to  be,  for  that  golden  August  evening  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  Joanne.  The  laughter  caused  by  her  brilliant 
storytelling  was  never  enjoyed  in  Maryland.  With  so  much  other 
innocent  enjoyment  it  was  ended  forever  with  the  early  death  of 
Joanne  which  was  an  overwhelming  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Bird. 
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Years  later,  one  summer’s  day,  when  visiting  at  the  Basses,  she 
and  I  went  to  Joanne’s  grave,  which  is  a  rarely  beautiful  spot. 
Her  husband,  Arthur  Johnson,  enclosed  a  little  plot  of  ground 
on  a  New  Hampshire  mountain  slope  not  far  from  their  summer 
home.  He  planted  it  with  trees  and  had  carved  upon  the  head¬ 
stone  some  verses  loved  by  him.  Over  it  all,  however,  breathes  a 
deep,  unbroken  quiet  that  recalls  the  serenity  of  Wordsworth’s 
spirit — “The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky,  the  sleep  that  is 
among  the  lonely  hills.” 

Mrs.  Bird  not  only  enjoyed  and  took  pride  in  her  grandchildren, 
Mary,  Ann,  and  Francis,  children  of  her  oldest  child,  Francis 
William  and  Margery  Phelps;  Charles,  Diana,  Christopher,  and 
David  (twins)  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Julia  Appleton;  Perkins, 
Edith,  Joanne,  Robert,  and  Jeremiah  (Jerry),  children  of  Edith 
and  Robert  Bass;  and  the  two  daughters  of  Joanne,  Joanne  and 
Pauline  Shaw,  but  in  eight  great-grandchildren  as  well. 

The  photograph  of  Mrs.  Bird  with  her  great  grandson, 
Frank  Adair  Bonsai,  Jr.,  was  taken  on  a  happy  visit  to 
Maryland.  She  arrived  in  her  motor  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
driven  by  her  faithful  chauffeur,  Taylor,  who  engineered  so  many 
of  her  delightful  trips,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Marion  and 
daughter-in-law  Margery.  It  was  the  nth  of  May,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  months  in  Maryland,  with  dogwood  at  its  whitest 
glory  along  with  blossoming  lilacs,  tulips,  and  hyacinths.  The 
occasion  was  the  christening  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
of  her  second  great-grandson.  This  was  an  especially  happy 
event,  as  the  first  Bonsai  great-grandson  had  lived  only  a  brief 
space.  What  gracious,  beautiful  memories  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  sister 
left  behind  with  all  who  met  them  on  that  visit  and  Margery  Bird 
as  well. 

That  long  ago  May  Sunday  shone  in  radiance  of  perfect 
weather;  gentle,  fragrant  breezes  stirred  a  golden  quality  of  air, 
cool  enough  to  enjoy  and  revel  in  the  sunshine.  We  motored  to 
service  at  St.  John’s,  whose  steeple  can  be  seen  from  the  terrace 
of  my  home,  Bristol  House,  where  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  party  were 
stopping.  St.  John’s  was  built  in  1 8 1 6,  and  in  recent  years  has 
been  richly  decorated  in  carved  oak  pews  and  chancel,  with 
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splendid  stained  glass  windows.  The  choir  at  St.  John’s  is  noted 
for  its  organist  and  tenor  and  soprano  vocalists.  It  sang  the 
Lord's  Prayer  that  Sunday.  Mrs.  Bird  was  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise,  not  only  of  the  music,  but  of  the  church  and  its  young 
rector.  We  motored  back  to  Mantua,  the  Bonsais’  home,  in  a 
mood  to  enjoy  the  christening  party  to  its  full.  And  what  gayety 
and  charm  prevailed.  Friends  and  family  gathered  to  a  goodly 
number  at  the  luncheon  served  at  small  tables  in  the  dining-room 
impromptu  speeches  responded  to  many  toasts  in  champagne. 
Not  the  least  applauded  was  the  toast  to  the  proud  mother. 

Then  the  baby  was  brought  to  the  drawing  room  to  be  chris¬ 
tened,  decked  out  in  an  ancient,  hand  embroidered,  flowing  dress, 
with  a  tiny  bracelet  encircling  one  tiny  arm.  It  is  indeed  one  of  my 
happiest  memories  of  Mrs.  Bird,  her  vivid  interest  in  everything, 
her  untiring  energy  equal  to  all  occasions,  her  unfailing  gracious¬ 
ness  to  young  and  old,  and  her  generous  praise  and  approval. 

Another  such  occasion,  so  impressive  of  her  generous  warmth 
of  spirit  and  understanding,  extending  to  her  great-grandchildren, 
occurred  five  years  later  when  the  baby  who  had  been  christened, 
now  a  little  boy,  came  to  vist  her  at  her  cottage  at  Wianno,  Cape 
Cod.  It  was  his  first  visit  away  from  the  protecting  guidance  of 
his  mother,  but  Mrs.  Bird’s  love  enveloped  him  with  instant, 
cheery  warmth  that  swept  away  any  misgiving  he  might  have  had 
and  made  the  whole  ten  days  a  delight.  She  quite  lost  her  heart  to 
him,  too,  which  no  doubt  he  felt  and  responded  to  with  the  best 
in  him.  He  had  evidently  been  taught  that  summer  to  memorize 
and  sing,  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  and  after  his  supper  Mrs. 
Bird  would  always  be  on  hand  to  march  around  the  lawn  with 
him,  putting  off  the  evil  hour  of  his  going  to  bed  by  singing  it  over 
and  over  again.  Then  there  was  her  delight  in  him  when  on 
Sunday,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes  he  escorted  her  to  church, 
joining  in  the  hymns  and  responses  with  such  entire  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  and  such  fervor  that  he  not  only  amused  her  but  the 
congregation  of  the  little  church  as  well.  He  left  before  the  sermon, 
but  at  dinner  time  she  related  with  pride  how  she  had  been  del¬ 
uged  with  compliments  for  him.  She  motored  him  over  to  the  toy 
shop  at  Hyannis,  where  he  was  told  he  could  buy  what  he  most 
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wanted,  which  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  modest  amount. 
She  motored  him  over  to  Camp  Edwards,  where  they  were  just 
in  time  to  see  the  evening  parade,  and  together  marched  behind 
in  step  to  the  music. 

Such  bountiful  memories  of  a  loving  great-grandmother  are  a 
priceless  heritage.  She  is  remembered  now  by  this  little  great- 
grandson,  who  often  speaks  of  her.  As  the  years  go  on,  memories 
of  dim  childhood  have  a  way  of  growing  ever  brighter,  and  these 
of  her  may  prove  to  be  imperishable. 

And  so  the  family  of  Birds  and  Childs  and  their  faraway  fore¬ 
bears  come,  now,  to  the  present  circle  of  the  grandchildren  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bird  and  their  circle  of  children.  These  have  a  way  of 
ever  increasing,  ever  more  perpetuating  all  that  has  gone  before. 
This  in  itself  would  be  an  achievement  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bird  would  desire  and  approve.  That  their  many  descendants 
would  all  unconsciously,  even  in  the  turmoil  and  luxuries  of 
modern  days,  hold  on  firmly  to  the  simplicities  and  virtues  of  old 
New  England,  in  which  Francis  William  and  Abigail  Bird,  Elisha 
and  Elizabeth  Child,  Mary  Reynolds,  a  host  of  others,  and 
“Captain  Baker’s  blackeyed  daughter,”  all  played  their  part. 


Chapter  V 


ENDEAN 

“Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  the  symbol  of  light  and  law” — Whittier 

Endean,  built  in  the  year  1839  by  the  Hon.  Francis  W.  Bird, 
has  stood  through  the  years  and  stands  today  for  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  gracious,  kindly  living  that  is  truly  an  essence  of 
“Light  and  Law.”  Order  and  beauty  were  a  part  of  it  long  years 
ago  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  came  up  from  the 
cottage  to  enter  its  doorway  as  their  future  home.  Endean  apart 
from  any  sentiment  is  preeminently  a  house  that  stirs  affection 
on  short  acquaintance.  Standing  upon  its  hill  overlooking  lawns 
with  lofty  aged  trees,  sloping  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Neponset 
River,  it  has  a  gracious  dignity  and  breathes  an  assuring  welcome, 
promising,  only,  further  pleasures  upon  further  acquaintance. 
Endean  has  no  austerity,  no  pride  in  its  beauty  and  spaciousness, 
but  rather  that  New  England  simplicity  inherent  to  its  people,  a 
simplicity,  though,  definitely  costly  that  shuns  any  show.  It  has 
stood  there  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Mrs.  Bird  often  talked  of  the  Endean  of  her  early  married  life, 
of  its  simplicity  combined  with  elegance.  When  built,  it  had  six 
bathrooms,  an  unheard  of  luxury  for  the  times,  and  her  father-in- 
law  told  her  that  it  caused  such  excitement  that  people  arrived 
from  great  distances  to  see  them.  Through  his  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  Howe,  an  early  student  of  heating  and  ventilating,  Mr.  Bird 
had,  also,  built  into  every  room  in  the  house  a  complete  ventilating 
system  with  a  central  furnace — an  innovation  for  those  days — de¬ 
livering  heat  and  opening  into  a  chimney  through  which  the  hot 
air  escaped.  The  house  had  chimneys  for  furnace,  fireplaces,  and 
for  the  ventilating  system.  This  house  was  far  in  advance  of  its 
time,  for  most  old  houses  of  that  early  day,  if  they  inspired  love, 
demanded  stupendous  care  and  vigilance  in  running  them.  As  a 
child,  going  to  such  houses  and  sensing  the  size  of  their  rooms 
and  halls,  I  would  wonder  how  people  ever  kept  comfortable  in 
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the  winter  with  no  furnace  fires  to  give  heat  to  the  great  halls 
(and  in  old  houses  there  seem  to  be  always  such  a  myriad  of  halls 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  particularly  in  the  back  regions  of 
the  houses),  no  bathrooms  for  hot  water,  no  touching  a  button 
lor  light.  Our  forefathers,  surely,  set  an  example  of  hardihood  for 
us  along  with  much  else  well  to  be  remembered.  Though  Endean 
was  a  rare  exception,  being  supplied  with  a  furnace  of  central 
heating  far  ahead  of  its  time,  to  keep  warm  it  was  necessary  to 
use  open  fireplaces,  and  the  coming  of  spring  was  always  welcome. 

Across  the  Neponset  River  the  steady  hum  of  the  mills  seems  a 
part  of  the  very  being  of  the  fine  old  house.  In  a  way  the  two 
complement  and  perfect  the  existence  of  one  another,  an  inter¬ 
dependence  of  mutual  benefit  resulting  in  the  widespread  pros¬ 
perity  of  East  Walpole  and  its  people. 

From  the  earliest  days  Endean  stood  for  “a  symbol  of  light  and 
law,”  setting  a  pattern  of  gracious  living  long  before  luxuries 
were  even  dreamt  of.  Its  hospitality  was  known  throughout  the 
neighborhood  and  far  beyond. 

Mr.  Bird,  Sr.,  was  indeed  revered  and  loved;  his  genial  nature 
won  him  friends  wherever  he  was  known.  There  were  many  to 
feel,  when  he  died  that  “his  like  would  never  be  seen  again.”  His 
death  was  a  deep  sorrow  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Anna.  His  in¬ 
fluence  always  seemed  to  live  on  at  Endean  and  to  pervade  it 
with  a  charm  of  other  days.  Upon  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  Bird  entered  with  a  fond  determination  to  carry  on  all  the 
loved  traditions. 

The  staircase  in  the  front  hall  was  changed  into  larger  and 
statelier  form,  and  to  the  library  was  attached  a  large,  handsome 
addition  which  served  as  a  room  for  music,  meetings  when  needed, 
and  on  many  other  occasions  for  other  entertainments  ranging 
from  Christmas  Tree  parties,  wedding  receptions,  and  hunt  lunch¬ 
eons  to  political  gatherings.  Numerous  prominent  men  and  women 
have  been  entertained  there,  and  have  spoken  on  vital  subjects 
of  the  day  before  audiences  representing  the  foremost  in  thought 
and  endeavor.  Mrs.  Bird’s  interests,  in  fact,  covered  such  a  varied 
field  that  many  of  the  movements  of  the  day  found  in  her  a  ready 
listener  and  a  generous  patron  if  they  were  fortunate  in  gaining 
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her  approval.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  entertained  at 
important  conferences.  Here  the  first  meetings  of  a  wide  and  var¬ 
ied  number  of  organizations  took  place  such  as  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Garden  Club,  conferences  on  town  planning,  organization 
committees  for  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  discussion  lor  organization 
for  what  has  developed  into  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  early 
Suffrage  meetings,  the  first  organization  for  Visiting  Nurse  work, 
Dental  Clinics,  etc.  Here  also  were  held  many  ol  the  meetings  of 
the  first  club  that  Mrs.  Bird  organized  in  East  Walpole,  called 
the  “Wednesday  Club,”  whose  members  were  women  from  Wal¬ 
pole,  chiefly  East  Walpole.  Many  times  members  of  this  club 
paid  grateful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bird,  the  following  card  being  typical : 

“To  our  beloved  President — The  members  of  the  Wednesday  Club 
present  these  flowers  and  vase  as  a  slight  token  ol  their  love  and  ap¬ 
preciation.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger  with  her  enthusiastic  work  for  birth  con¬ 
trol  and  her  life  long  devotion  to  it  won  Mrs.  Bird’s  interest  and 
admiration,  and  she  was  aided  and  entertained  whenever  possible. 
Other  notable  people  found  a  welcome  warm  and  constant  when¬ 
ever  her  sympathies  were  engaged.  Mrs.  Sanger,  a  woman  of 
great  courage  and  quality,  after  Mrs.  Bird’s  death,  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute,  revealing  not  only  her  own  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Bird  but  in  a  sense  that  of  all  who  turned  to  her  for  sympathy 
and  aid  in  worthy  works. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  was  one  ol  the  outstanding  characters  of  an  era 
when  to  stand  out  lor  causes  took  a  great  deal  of  dauntless  courage  as  well  as 
initiative  and  vision.  I  remember  so  well  the  feeling  of  hope  that  surged  through 
me  when  a  telegram  came  from  Mrs.  Bird,  asking  me  to  come  to  her  home  at 
Walpole  and  address  a  meeting  of  representative  people  whom  she  wished  to  be 
informed  regarding  the  birth  control  movement,  which  was  at  that  time  in  its 
infancy — about  1917.  Her  active  interest  and  good  help  continued  throughout 
the  years. 

“This  is  only  one  illustration  of  her  character.  She  had  a  great  respect  lor 
ideas,  and  when  she  herself  had  an  idea  she  was  not  alraid  to  let  people  know 
she  had  it.  She  was  not  one  who  would  walk  on  the  other  side  to  avoid  conflicting 
opinions.  She  stood  up  to  her  own  convictions  because  she  had  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  that  ideas  were  great  forces  for  good  or  ill  in  our  civilization. 

“After  many  years,  I  saw  more  ol  her  in  Tucson.  There  her  devotion  to  her 
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daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Perkins  Bass,  was  as  fine  and  as  strong  as  any  devotion 
a  human  being  could  express.  It  was  not  at  all  sentimental,  nor  over-maternal, 
just  a  profound  love  for  another  individual  whom  she  respected  and  wanted  to 
be  near. 

“When  I  think  of  the  matriarchs,  I  think  of  Mrs.  Bird.  Her  children  and  her 
children’s  children  were  part  of  her  great  life,  but  it  was  not  limited  to  blood 
relations.  Her  interests  were  vast.  They  not  only  covered  our  own  large  national 
issues,  but  her  vision  swept  overseas  and  she  gave  her  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  science  and  cultural  research.  While  we  know  the  inevitable  end  comes  to 
all  of  us  in  passing  over  to  the  Great  Beyond,  it  is  a  memory  to  cherish  that 
one  has  had  the  privilege  of  coming  within  the  aura  of  a  human  being  as  fine,  as 
clearcut,  and  magnificently  noble  as  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird.” 

Endean  presented  the  ideal  background  for  a  variety  of  enter¬ 
taining,  as  well  as  for  its  home  life  rich  in  all  the  advantages  that 
love  and  wealth  could  devise,  along  with  the  traditions  handed 
down  to  it  from  its  sterner  occupants  of  vanished  days.  For  there 
at  Endean,  in  the  midst  of  newly  acquired  luxury  and  pleasures 
of  modern  days,  the  old  spirit  of  New  England,  extending  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  to  the  humblest  circles  with  an  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  any  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor,  was  joyously 
preserved.  The  chilling  formality,  alas,  that  creeps  into  the  so- 
called  society  realms  was  entirely  lacking  at  Endean.  Instead,  it 
radiated  a  kindly,  gay,  simple  hospitality  that  was  offered  alike 
to  friends  and  neighbors,  which  is  truly  an  expression  of  “Noblesse 
oblige,”  of  sharing  wholeheartedly  your  bounty  and  happiness 
with  others. 

With  their  children  growing  into  maturity,  Endean  became  the 
scene  of  frequent  house  parties,  with  not  only  dinners  and  dances 
and  other  entertainments  providing  gayety  for  the  evenings,  but 
a  spacious  stable  equipped  with  a  number  of  fine  horses  offering 
the  pleasures  of  riding  and  driving  as  well  as  the  keener  excite¬ 
ments  of  hunting  with  the  adjacent  Norfolk  Elunt.  English  grooms 
in  the  stable  turned  out  carriages  and  horses  and  sleek  hunters 
with  the  same  style  and  care.  Also,  a  nearby  kennel  was  erected 
to  house  a  pack  of  fifteen  beagles  matched  in  symmetry  of  size 
and  dappled  coats  of  white,  tan,  and  black.  These  on  autumn 
afternoons  were  hunted  by  Edith  Bird,  often  with  her  sister  Joanne 
and  other  girls  acting  as  whips,  or  Charlie  and  his  friends.  The 
surrounding  countryside  would  ring  with  the  music  of  the  hounds. 
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The  following  rhymes  inspired  by  Martin  Quinlan,  one  of  the 
devoted  grooms  at  Endean,  gives  a  record  glowing  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  day  and  of  his  personal  regard  for  “Master 
Charlie,”  Miss  Johanna  on  Branda,  and  “our  lady  high,”  Miss 
Edith:  ' 


1st  Verse 

“Here’s  good  luck  to  Master  Charley, 

He  is  a  man  of  great  renown, 

He  goes  out  peacefully, 

To  hunt  his  pack  of  hounds 
But  it  they  break  away 
O  Lord!  How  thunder  roars 
And  poor  Martin  often  caught  it 
When  the  thunderstorm  was  o’er.” 

2nd  Verse 

“Here’s  good  luck  to  Miss  Johanna 
Her  sporting  blood  she  shows 
She  sits  straight  in  her  saddle 
And  her  ‘Branda’  she  let  goes 
And  how  she  takes  those  doubles 
With  an  eye  so  sharp  and  clear 
She  makes  Miss  Edith  hustle 
To  keep  anywhere  near.” 

3rd  Verse 

11  For  Miss  Edith  and  myself  ’ 

“Me  name  is  Martin  Quinlan 
Me  name  I  won’t  deny 
I  care  those  pack  of  beagles 
For  our  noble  lady  high. 

We  cross  the  country  over 
That’s  a  thing  without  a  doubt 
And  we  turn  back  from  nothing 
‘Till  we  run  our  good  hunt  out.” 

Martin  Quinlan — 

Groom  at  Endean,  1890 

One  autumn  the  Endean  pack  provided  sport  at  Lenox,  where 
the  countryside,  vivid  in  red  and  gold  foliage,  was  a  fairyland  and 
a  joy  enough  in  itself  without  the  added  gallop  after  the  musical 
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beagles.  Mrs.  Bird  rented  a  house  for  Edith  which  was  the  center 
of  many  gatherings.  It  was  in  a  countryside  somewhat  similar  to 
Lenox  that  I  first  met  Edith  and  Charlie  Bird.  Frank  Bonsai, 
my  husband,  was  asked  to  judge  foxhounds  one  October,  1905,  at 
Barre,  Massachusetts.  We  (for  I  was  asked  to  accompany  him) 
were  to  stop  at  an  inn  at  Barre.  We  were  to  be  mounted  and 
hunt  for  a  week  over  the  adjacent  countryside  with  hounds  from 
every  part  of  the  land,  from  faraway  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
to  packs  in  New  England.  No  invitation  could  have  offered  more 
delight  to  us  both. 

October  8,  1905,  found  us  at  the  little  inn  at  Barre,  awaiting 
the  venture  of  the  following  day,  for  it  was  a  venture  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  We  knew  no  one  assembled  at  the  inn.  Frank 
had  been  asked  to  judge  merely  on  his  reputation  as  a  sportsman. 
The  job  of  judging  with  any  degree  of  fairness  the  merits  of  a 
number  of  fox  hounds  running  together  for  the  first  time  was  in 
itself  a  daring  adventure.  It  turned  out  to  be  not  only  a  delightful 
experience,  but  one  resulting  in  enduring  friendships. 

It  was  then  after  the  week’s  hunting  was  over  that  one  of  our 
fellow  sportsmen,  Robert  F.  Perkins,  invited  us  to  visit  him  and 
his  wife  at  their  home  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  and  it  was 
with  him  that  we  drove  over  to  Endean  to  lunch  with  the  Birds. 
Charlie  later  in  the  afternoon  mounted  us  upon  two  lovely  horses 
who  carried  us  with  complete  enjoyment  on  a  drag  with  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Hounds.  I  remember  so  well  the  beauty  of  Endean  that  au¬ 
tumn  day,  the  russet  leaves  of  the  mighty  oaks  and  the  shining 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  friendly,  long  house  where 
the  front  door  soon  opened  to  usher  us  to  a  warm  welcome  within. 

Though  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  as  well  as  Miss  Marion  Child 
were  present  at  the  large  party  that  was  assembled,  my  memories 
of  them  were  never  as  clear  as  those  of  Endean.  I  dimly  recall  the 
two  sisters  as  stately  ladies  with  shining  white  hair  talking  affably 
with  their  guests,  lending  an  added  elegance  by  their  very  pres¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Bird  we  met  for  only  a  brief  space  as  he  was  called  away, 
not  even  lunching  with  us  as  planned.  But  I  do  recall  clearly  his 
fine  vigorous  presence  that  instantly  claimed  attention.  His  per¬ 
sonality  seemed  to  express  in  fullest  measure  his  New  England 
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ancestry  from  those  frugal  days  when  his  colonial  forebears  were 
called  upon  to  face  daily  danger  and  privation.  Surrounded  as  he 
was  now  by  every  luxury  that  modern  days  and  wealth  could 
bestow,  there  still  persisted  in  his  bearing  and  keen,  alive  face  a 
spartan  resistance  to  any  suggestion  of  over  self-indulgence  or 
laxity  in  principles  of  work  or  duty.  His  one  great  extravagance 
was  to  lavish  advantages  and  pleasures  upon  those  around  him. 
One  of  these  was  an  African  expedition.  Charlie  Bird  wrote  in 
regard  to  this  trip:  “The  expedition  of  Buffalo  Jones  to  lasso  the 
wild  animals  of  Africa  was  organized  and  financed  by  my  father, 
but  he  did  not  want  his  name  to  appear.  He  sent  Guy  Scull  to 
direct  the  expedition.  Scull  wrote  the  account  of  the  unique  ex¬ 
pedition  in  his  book  entitled,  ‘Lassoing  Wild  Animals  in  Africa.’  ” 

Mr.  Bird  enjoyed  many  hunting  trips  for  moose  and  deer  in 
the  north.  He  also  went  with  his  daughters,  Edith  and  Joanne, 
on  a  lion  hunt  with  Buffalo  Jones  out  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
the  West. 

That  Mr.  Bird’s  interests  and  generosities  were  varied  as  well 
as  numerous  is  illustrated  with  the  following  account  of  a  Grand 
Ball  given  solely  by  him  for  debutantes  who  made  their  bow  to 
Society  the  same  year  as  his  daughter  Edith.  It  announces  “that 
the  Ball  in  honor  of  Misses  Elizabeth  Gray,  Christine  Hunnewell, 
Constance  Cunningham,  Katherine  Roosevelt,  Nancy  Filly,  and 
Miss  Gwendoline  Morse  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Bird  was  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1906,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.” 

“The  Ball  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  of  thirty-eight,  and  supper 
was  served  at  midnight  in  the  dining  rooms  while  music  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Band  of  the  First  Corps  Cadet  made  up  of  thirty- 
four  pieces  which  occupied  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  ballroom, 
and  another  well-known  string  orchestra  occupied  the  gallery  at 
the  opposite  end. 

“Inside  the  ballroom  the  young  ladies  receiving  with  Mr.  Bird 
stood  in  front  of  a  floral  arbor  underneath  the  balcony  at  the  end 
of  the  room  made  of  magnificent  palms,  trailing  southern  smilax, 
genestas,  azaleas,  daffodils,  and  tall  vases  of  Easter  lilies.  The 
room  was  further  decorated  with  bay  trees  and  southern  smilax, 
the  latter  trailing  down  over  the  balconies  and  intertwining  it- 
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self  among  the  chandeliers  which  were  shaded  with  pink.  On  the 
face  of  the  balustrade  of  each  balcony  were  large  groupings  of 
Easter  lilies.  The  palm  room  was  decorated  with  quantities  of 
palms  and  banks  of  genestas  and  daffodils. 

“A  buffet  supper  was  served  before  the  end  of  the  ball  with  special 
cars  leaving  for  Harvard  Square  at  three  and  four  A.M.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  over  the  memories  of  this  ball  so  care¬ 
fully  planned  by  a  kindly  host,  and  visualize  the  elation  it  must 
have  provided  for  the  six  young  ladies  so  honored  by  him.  Mrs. 
Bird  would  often  recall  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment,  though  she  would  add,  “It  was  about  the  only  ball  he 
ever  did  enjoy/’  for  Mr.  Bird  was  preeminently  a  home-loving 
man.  However,  when  he  could  be  induced  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Bird  to  some  entertainment  he  was  always  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  entered  into  it  all  with  such  spirit  that  he  was  a 
general  favorite.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Bird  would  recount  with  amuse¬ 
ment  how  several  times  she  was  reproached  by  admiring  ladies 
that  she  did  not  oftener  bring  her  charming  husband  into  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  their  society,  while  Mr.  Bird  driving  home  from  a  rare 
participation  in  them  would  exclaim,  “Well,  that  is  over,  thank 
Heaven” ! 

However,  in  his  successful  emulation  of  enjoyment  that  so 
pleased  the  ladies,  he  differed  from  another  so  minded  gentleman, 
who,  putting  in  an  appearance  at  an  important  ball  at  Miss 
Betsy  Patterson’s  at  her  fine  house  in  Baltimore,  she  summoned 
him  to  her  with  her  fan  saying,  “My  dear  man,  if  you  feel  as  miser¬ 
able  as  you  look,  I  urge  you  to  go  home.” 

Mrs.  Bird,  who  was  naturally  sociable,  must  have  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  accept  all  the  alluring  invitations  and  attend  the 
parties  without  her  husband,  but  she  declined  to  go  anywhere 
without  him.  To  those  who  knew  her,  this  becomes  really  another 
manifestation  of  her  unselfishness.  Long  years  later,  when  I  knew 
her  intimately,  when  over  eighty  years,  I  would  marvel  at  her 
zest  for  social  gatherings  and  sometimes  wonder  if  her  earlier 
years  of  abstaining  from  them  had  not  developed  her  powers  of 
enjoyment.  She  was  surely  an  inspiration  to  many  and  merely  by 
her  joyous  presence  enlivened  every  party  she  attended.  One 
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illustration  of  this  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  made  at  the  time  an 
impression  upon  me  that  is  indeed  lasting. 

She  and  I  were  celebrating  together  our  last  day  in  London  in 
that  carefree  November,  1937,  when  we  never  suspected  that 
shortly  for  the  second  time  in  our  memory  “Lights  all  over  the 
world  would  go  out  again.”  London,  in  fact,  that  autumn  was 
feverishly  gay  (and  expensive).  “The  Berkley,”  where  we  had  a 
sumptuous  suite,  was  thronged  with  numbers  of  English  men  and 
women  bent  upon  enjoying  themselves  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  “The  Berkley”  staged  theater  dinners  at  an  hour  to  permit 
everyone  going  on  to  the  play  to  dine  luxuriously  and  arrive  at 
the  theater  on  time,  returning  later  as  a  matter  of  course  in  full 
force  for  a  lengthy  supper.  The  show  of  beautiful  men  and  women 
in  London  that  November  was  unsurpassed  and  caused  comment 
by  the  few  Americans,  including  ourselves,  who  were  present. 
Aristocratic  England  down  for  a  few  days  from  hunting  in  the 
shires  or  from  shooting  on  the  moors  in  Scotland,  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  cafes  and  smartest  hotels  with  the  highbred,  clearcut 
beauty  peculiar  to  them,  bringing  an  atmosphere  of  opulence  and 
rich  apparel,  jewels,  and  lowtoned  voices,  conversing  vivaciously 
with  concentrated  attention  upon  one  another,  oblivious  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  around  them. 

Mrs.  Bird  and  I  had  enjoyed  this  gay  London  to  the  full,  in¬ 
cluding  our  oak-paneled  sitting  room  where  deep  scented  lilies  and 
superb  roses  would  be  freshly  arranged  for  our  enjoyment  each 
morning.  There  on  our  last  afternoon  we  gave  a  tea  in  farewell  to 
our  friends  who  numbered  quite  a  few,  amongst  them  a  young 
man  known  intimately  to  both  Mrs.  Bird  and  myself.  He  was 
insistent  that  we  should  join  him  and  his  wife  and  party  later 
that  evening  at  a  night  club.  I  persisted,  however,  in  firmly  de¬ 
clining;  not  only  had  we  had  the  fatigue  of  the  tea  with  at  least 
twenty  guests  to  entertain,  but  many  other  engagements  through¬ 
out  the  day.  Also,  Taylor,  the  chauffeur,  had  gone  on  to  Liverpool 
earlier  in  the  week  with  the  car  and  it  meant  that  we  must  be 
packed  and  ready  to  depart  from  the  hotel  for  the  steamer  train 
at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Our  good  friend  and  his 
wife  even  returned  in  evening  apparel  while  we  were  having  dinner 
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in  our  sitting  room,  to  further  urge  us  to  join  them  later.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  quite  a  battle  between  the  young  Englishman  and  my¬ 
self;  he  was  hard  to  persuade  to  take  “No”  for  an  answer,  but  at 
last  they  went  off  to  their  party  and  left  us  (as  I  thought)  in  peace. 

At  ten  o’clock,  however,  the  telephone  rang  sharply  and  a  voice 
from  the  Claire  Club  at  the  other  end  announced  that  Captain 
Grey-Edwards  and  party  were  expecting  us  to  join  them.  I  re¬ 
turned  in  some  irritation  to  Mrs.  Bird  exclaiming  that  in  spite 
of  loving  him  I  would  like  to  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  “Why, 
not  at  all,”  murmured  Mrs.  Bird,  “Reggie  is  a  dear  and  it’s  too 
bad  we  cannot  go  with  him.” 

It  was  long  afterwards  when  I  was  sinking  to  luxurious  slumber 
in  my  soft  bed  when  again  the  telephone  rang  sharply.  Im¬ 
mediately  I  heard  Mrs.  Bird’s  gracious  tones  saying,  “No,  she  has 
gone  to  bed.”  “What!  Do  you  want  me?”  “Certainly  I  will  come 
at  once.”  And  before  I  could  pull  myself  together  to  get  out  of 
bed  to  either  go  with  her  or  persuade  her  otherwise,  the  door 
softly  opened  and  she  (over  eighty  years  of  age,  after  a  long  tiring 
day  of  pleasure)  slipped  out  as  happily  as  one  of  her  own  grand¬ 
daughters  would  have  undoubtedly  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  I  never  heard  her  return  as  slumber  soon  claimed  me, 
but  when  breakfasting  together  the  next  morning,  she  bore  up  well 
under  my  anxious  scrutiny.  “My  dear  Mrs.  Bird,  why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  you  really  wanted  to  go  out  last  night?”  “How  awful  for 
me  to  let  you  go  alone.”  “Did  you  enjoy  yourself?”  She  smiled 
rather  ruefully.  “No,  I  didn’t.”  “It  was  hot  and  crowded,  full  of 
cigarette  smoke,  and  I  got  to  bed  very  late.”  “But  you  shouldn’t 
have  gone  out  in  a  taxi  alone,”  I  exclaimed.  “What  would  I  have 
done  if  anything  had  happened  to  you?”  However,  with  her  un¬ 
failing  common  sense  she  answered,  “My  dear,  I  never  would 
have  gone  out  anywhere.  Reggie  and  his  party  decided  to  come 
here  and  were  simply  downstairs,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take 
the  lift  down.”  She  had  drawn  the  line  there,  but  her  desire  to 
join  the  party,  after  her  already  festive  day  that  filled  me  with 
such  amazement,  she  took  as  a  matter  of  course,  responding  with 
twofold  energy  and  genuine  pleasure  to  the  summons  of  any 
party  with  a  gathering  of  friends. 

This  little  incident  is  similar  to  many  I  can  recall  during  the 
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years  I  knew  her  intimately — an  overflowing  fund  of  energy  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  others.  At  Endean,  demands 
of  her  family  alone  might  have  sufficed  for  the  average  mortal, 
but  Mrs.  Bird  was  far  from  the  average  in  any  capacity.  She  had 
a  vigor  of  mind  and  body  that  are  rarely  combined,  which  made 
light  of  burdens  and  obstacles  that  might  easily  daunt  others  less 
endowed. 

Endean  was  the  center  every  Sunday  of  family  dinners  where 
nephews,  cousins,  and  in-laws  all  found  welcome,  swelling  guests 
at  the  long  table  to  a  goodly  number.  Along  with  others,  Mrs. 
Bird’s  beloved  maid,  an  English  woman,  Lucy  Hocket,  added,  by 
her  devoted  service,  to  the  charm  and  comfort  that  prevailed  at 
Endean.  In  late  years,  in  fact,  it  was  to  Lucy  more  than  to  any¬ 
one  else  to  whom  Mrs.  Bird  turned  in  her  household;  during  our 
last  happy  winter  out  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  she  owed  much  of  that 
happiness  to  Lucy,  who,  though  no  longer  young  herself,  spent 
her  energies  unsparingly  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  Mrs. 
Bird,  managing  many  an  elaborate  dinner  or  tea  and  keeping  an 
eye  upon  her  in  the  meanwhile  to  see  that  she  was  not  overtiring 
herself.  Mrs.  Bird  would  often  say,  “Lucy  means  so  much  to  me, 
I  couldn’t  imagine  life  without  her.”  An  English  woman  of  Lucy’s 
calibre  and  training,  combined  with  her  devotion  to  the  Bird 
family,  does  give  a  service  unexcelled. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  for  a  number  of  friends,  as 
well  as  for  all  members  of  the  family,  was  the  gathering  at  Endean 
on  Christmas  night  when  the  mighty  Tree  shining  with  tinsel  and 
candles  and  glittering  ornaments  stood  in  the  music  room  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  packages  decked  out  in  cheeriest 
wrappings  and  containing  gifts  of  every  description  for  everyone 
present.  There,  as  the  years  passed  were  added  many  glowing 
little  faces  of  grandchildren,  who  after  gifts  had  been  bestowed 
would  enjoy  a  bountiful  supper  with  myriads  of  sweets  and  cakes 
and  ices,  favors  and  paper  caps,  ending  up  with  games  of  musical 
chairs  and  other  excitements  until  the  hardiest  were  ready  for  bed. 
Such  memories  of  golden  Christmas  evenings,  preserved  with  the 
imperishable  glamor  of  tinsel,  and  candlelight,  and  warmth  of 
childish  days  are  a  priceless  legacy. 

One  of  the  grandchildren,  who  played  with  many  others  around 
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those  gay,  heavily  ladened  trees  of  vanished  Christmas  days 
gives  us  here  her  memories  of  them. 

Dearest  Mother,* 

Remember  how  you  tried  to  interest  me  in  writing  a  little  memoir  of  my 
Christmas  at  Endean  and  my  memories  of  Grandma  Bird?  Well,  finally  I  have 
pulled  myself  together  and  here  it  is,  such  as  it  is! 

I  will  start  with  one  of  the  times  you  drove  us  down  instead  of  Burt  Cass,  who 
so  often  chauffeured  all  of  us  around.  It  was  much  more  fun  with  you  because  you 
drove  so  much  faster  than  Burt.  We  always  had  the  open  Marmon  car  and  we 
were  wrapped  up  to  our  chins  in  Buffalo  robes.  It  was  all  lovely,  exciting,  and 
cold,  and  such  a  long  drive  from  Peterboro  to  East  Walpole.  Also,  it  was  the  day 
before  Christmas! 

I  can  hear  the  crunch  of  the  tires  on  the  gravel  as  we  wound  our  way  up  the 
long  drive  to  Endean,  and  there  is  the  house,  enormous,  and  glowing  with  lights. 
We  tumble  out  of  the  car  tingling  with  joy  and  excitement,  the  door  opens,  and 
Grandma  and  Endean  enfold  us  with  loving  arms  and  a  delicious  feeling  of 
warmth  and  happiness  once  again. 

Vivid  and  jumbled  memories  come  back  so  often  to  my  mind  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  Christmas  days.  The  huge  bathroom  we  generally  had  with  the  “sweat  box” 
that  we  were  never  supposed  to  touch — oh  my,  but  it  was  a  beauty,  with  dark 
brown  wood  on  the  outside.  But  the  inside — all  mirrors  with  hundreds  of  lights 
and  masses  of  switches  to  turn.  We  would  slip  inside,  close  the  door,  and  turn  on 
all  the  lights.  If  I  stood  up  I  could  just  get  my  head  through  the  hole  at  the  top. 
We  would  giggle  and  look  at  ourselves  at  every  angle  in  all  the  mirrors  and  then 
get  sort  of  scared  as  it  became  very  hot  quite  quickly. 

Out  we  would  tumble  and  rush  to  eat  some  of  the  delicious  crackers  that 
were  always  by  our  bedside  and  then,  on  down  to  explore  the  beautiful  music 
room  with  the  parquet  floors,  the  dark  blue  velvet  curtains  and  pillows,  and 
the  huge  fireplace  at  the  far  end  where  our  stockings  were  hopefully  and  tenderly 
hung.  The  magnificent  fir  Christmas  tree  was  already  up  waiting  in  silent  majesty 
to  be  dressed  and  clothed  in  all  its  usual  glittering  splendor. 

A  gay  and  happy  supper  and  off  to  bed  we  went,  the  anticipation  of  tomor¬ 
row  almost  too  much  to  bear.  As  I  lay  trying  so  hard  to  go  to  sleep  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  mills  became  more  definite  with  the  windows  opened.  In  fact  I 
think  this  steady,  gentle  hum  is  my  most  significant  memory  of  East  Walpole 
and  Endean.  From  our  high  perch  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  River  and  mill 
this  was  a  gentle,  reassuring  hum,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  grinding,  crashing  and 
turning  of  a  multitude  of  engines  and  machinery,  which  to  us  at  Endean  meant 
contentment  and  security.  This  security  was  occasionally  rended  by  the  fearful 
and  frightening  blast  of  the  mill  fire  alarm.  Everyone  at  Endean  would  awake 
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and  freeze  until  the  signal  was  traced  telling  us  the  mill  itself  had  escaped  de¬ 
struction  this  time. 

Remember  those  wonderful  Christmas  mornings?  I  think  I  usually  awoke 
around  five  o’clock.  I  know  I  woke  up  all  the  other  children,  for  by  seven  o’clock  it 
seemed  to  us  we  had  been  waiting  just  hours  and  hours.  Sharp  at  seven  Grandpa 
Bird  appeared.  Remember  the  Father  in  “The  Night  Before  Christmas”? 

Well,  that  is  just  the  way  Grandpa  Bird  looked!  Night  cap  with  a  long  tassel, 
night  shirt  and  slippers,  with  a  big  ring  of  hundreds  of  keys  in  one  hand  and  his 
finger  up  to  his  lips  for  silence.  We  would  cluster  at  his  heels  as  he  crept  down  the 
stairs.  Every  door  to  the  music  room  was  closed  and  locked.  At  each  door  he 
would  stop  and  listen,  turn  around  and  open  his  eyes  wide,  questioning  as  to 
whether  Santa  had  come  and  if  so,  had  he  gone,  for  of  course  we  must  never 
surprise  him  or  frighten  him,  and  he  might  still  be  there! 

Grandpa  Bird  would  peer  through  the  keyhole  while  we  thought  we  would 
surely  die  of  excitement.  Then,  with  slow  deliberation,  he  would  go  over  each 
key,  sometimes  trying  one  or  two,  until  he  decided  on  “the”  one.  The  door  would 
open.  Rushing  by  him  we  clustered  around  the  last  door,  by  that  time  really 
unable  to  keep  silent  any  more.  Grandpa,  in  his  ridiculous  costume  which  he 
wore  as  a  king  would  his  coronation  robe,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  would 
make  us  wait  for  the  right  key  all  over  again.  Then  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  slide 
the  doors  apart  until,  with  a  burst,  we  were  through  and  flying  down  the  long 
room  to  the  fireplace  and  our  stockings.  What  delicious  suspense  and  delightful 
conclusion. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  families  had  gathered  from  near  and  far 
for  the  grand  finale  of  Christmas  at  Endean — The  Christmas  Tree.  Aunts  and 
uncles,  sisters,  brothers  and  cousins  and  many  of  the  families  and  men  of  the 
mill  gathered  around  the  music  room,  the  tree  in  its  glory  and  splendor  of  a 
thousand  candles  presiding  over  all. 

Now  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  grandchildren  to  do  their  small  part  for  the 
celebration  of  Christmas.  Each  and  every  one  had  a  psalm  to  read  or  a  carol  to 
sing.  Then  all  joined  in  and  sang  one  or  two  of  the  favorite  Christmas  carols. 
Now,  as  I  remember,  came  the  moment  when  Grandpa  Bird  gave  a  five,  ten  or 
twenty  dollar  gold  piece  to  some  of  the  men  from  the  mill  who  had  been  with 
Bird  &  Son  five,  ten  or  twenty  years.  This  was  to  us  a  very  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremony. 

All  the  presents  under  the  tree  were  then  handed  out,  followed  by  a  boisterous 
game  of  “Boston”  or  “Blind  Man’s  Bluff”,  in  which  all  took  part. 

And  these,  Mother  dear,  are  my  rather  jumbled  memories  of  our  Christmas 
at  Endean.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  more  completely  of  my  memories  of 
Grandma  Bird  who  was  just  the  kind  of  Grandmother  every  child  should  have. 
I  don’t  believe  she  ever  missed  my  birthday.  She  always  had  something  to  give 
whenever  or  whereever  we  saw  her.  She  sang  me  to  sleep  one  night.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  the  song.  It  was  a  hymn.  She  lectured  me  on  the  evils  of  drink 
though  urging  me  to  go  to  parties  and  have  a  good  time  and  stay  out  late.  She 
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had  complete  faith  in  me  and  I  loved  her.  I  think  you  expressed  so  perfectly 
your  love  for  her  when  you  wrote  me  the  day  she  died.  “I  can  still  simply 
hardly  believe  it.  Grandma  has  seemed  to  me  like  the  ground  I  stand  on — the 
sun  in  the  morning — that  she  could  never,  never  go.  In  many  ways  she  has  not 
and  never  will.  All  her  loveliness  and  courage  and  goodness  will  go  on  for  always. 
That  is  the  way  of  beautiful  people.” 

As  the  years  passed  there  were  many  balls  at  Endean  in  honor 
of  the  two  daughters,  Edith  and  Joanne,  and  later  on  for  their 
daughters  and  the  two  daughters  of  Billy  and  Margery  Bird. 
These  entertainments  were  lavish  in  every  detail,  though  during 
the  years  of  prohibition  they  were  rid  of  any  form  of  liquor.  In 
fact,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  Mrs.  Bird  at  heart,  in  spite  of  all 
convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary  felt  by  a  great  number  of 
other  thoughtful  citizens,  persisted  in  holding  to  her  ideals  of 
prohibition,  and  if  she  could  have  had  her  way  would  have  swept 
away  repeal  of  the  1 8 th  Amendment  and  reinstated  it.  In  later 
years  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  so  intimately,  I 
would  sometimes  argue — “But,  Mrs.  Bird,  prohibition  might  have 
been  a  splendid  thing  for  the  weaklings  of  the  world,  if  there  had 
ever  been  any  prohibition.  It  is  a  fallacy  that  it  was  ever  a  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  so-called  prohibition  made  more  law-breakers 
and  taught  more  people  to  drink  than  any  other  accomplishment. 
It  created  stills  all  over  the  country  that  had  never  before  known 
such  low  forms  of  enterprise.” 

Mrs.  Bird  would  regard  me  with  flashing  and  hostile  eyes — “My 
dear,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,”  but  after  a  while  when 
she  realized  that  I  also  claimed  that  I  felt  I  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about,  she  showed  a  humor  and  broadmindedness  towards 
my  views  that  compelled  admiration.  That  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Bird’s  great  characteristics  that  won  so  much  genuine  affection. 
No  one  loved  a  fight  more  that  was  worthy,  almost  sacred  to  her, 
than  she,  but  above  all  she  gave  and  demanded  perfect  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Many  illustrations  of  this  developed  in  her  political  activities, 
none  more  so  than  in  her  association  with  her  fellow  statesman, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  following  newspaper  clipping  is  a  con- 
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vincing  proof  that  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  others.  It  is 
dated  August  25,  1922,  and  reads: 

“Mrs.  Bird  is  remarkably  fair.  Her  fairness  is  most  commendable.  Most 
people  with  a  hobby  are  not  fair  either  in  politics  or  in  society.  Mrs.  Bird  is  an 
ardent  suffragette.  She  had  the  cause  very  much  at  heart. 

“Senator  Lodge  was  opposed  to  woman’s  suffrage,  for  which  many  excellent 
men  and  women  declare  they  will  never  vote  for  him  again.  People  with  hobbies 
fail  to  measure  the  total  worth  of  a  statesman,  but  want  to  drive  him  from 
public  life  because  he  does  not  fall  in  line  with  their  radical  views.  Mrs.  Bird 
possesses  broader  minded  views.  She  refuses  to  consign  Senator  Lodge  to  private 
life  because  he  didn’t  agree  with  her  upon  this  matter  very  important  to  her. 

“She  tells  her  audience  at  Salem  that  when  the  ballot  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  women,  ‘No  man  anywhere  in  the  party  has  been  so  generous,  so  chival¬ 
rous,  so  hospitable  to  the  new  voters  as  Mr.  Lodge.  He  has  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  full  partners  in  the  government  of  our  beloved  country,  and  has  treated  us 
with  very  fine  and  high  consideration.’ 

“We  believe  that  Mrs.  Bird  more  nearly  represents  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  women  voters  than  any  other  woman  who  has  spoken  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Years  before  at  a  happy  wedding  at  Endean  in  January  her 
eldest  daughter,  Edith  Harlan,  became  the  wife  of  Gov.  Robert 
Perkins  Bass  of  New  Hampshire.  That  was  an  occasion  of  warm 
entertainment  of  guests  intermingling  from  the  two  great  New 
England  states.  They  had  many  bonds  and  ideals  in  common. 
Robert  Bass  was  the  progressive  leader  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
fact,  Robert  Bass  and  Mr.  Bird  shared  the  same  political  faiths, 
Robert  Bass  being  elected  Governor  of  his  state  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  and  Mr.  Bird  was  twice  candidate  for  the  same  office 
in  Massachusetts. 

Edith  Bird  was  a  beautiful  bride  on  her  wedding  day  at  Endean ; 
and  her  mother  often  recalled  her  and  the  wedding  with  pride 
as  well  as  her  bridal  dress  which  was  of  a  rare  beauty  of  its  own. 
Mrs.  Bird  would  often  quote  Shakespeare  to  uphold  her  ad¬ 
miration  of  fine  clothes — “Let  thy  habit  be  as  costly  as  thy  purse 
affords.”  And  beloved  she  was  by  her  dressmakers,  whom  she 
overwhelmed  with  generous  support.  She  would  sometimes  say 
to  me,  “Well,  in  these  days  of  department  stores,  if  it  were  not 
for  me  and  a  few  like  me  my  dressmakers  say  they  would  be 
forced  to  close  shop.” 
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To  the  very  end  of  her  life  Mrs.  Bird  took  the  greatest  pains 
with  her  clothes  and  her  hats  were  made  especially  for  her.  How 
well  I  recall  her  now  during  all  the  years  I  knew  her  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  often  being  with  her,  of  her  being  always  ex¬ 
quisitely  dressed  for  every  occasion  from  a  quiet  summer’s  day 
down  at  her  cottage  at  Wianno,  to  a  large  dinner  or  ball.  In  Ari¬ 
zona,  where  I  passed  three  winters  with  her,  her  white  dresses 
with  their  hems  just  above  the  ground,  adding  to  her  height  and 
bearing,  and  her  broad  brimmed  hats  gay  with  color  and  flowers, 
were  a  decorative  part  of  any  entertainment  she  attended.  At 
Endean,  her  presence  from  the  time  she  first  entered  its  portals  to 
be  its  presiding  gracious  chatelaine  to  the  day  that  she  left  it 
forever,  became  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  very  fabric  and 
charm  of  the  life  around  her.  Her  enjoyment  of  fine  clothes  and 
her  carefully  coiffured  white  hair,  blended  with  her  joyous,  strong 
personality,  increased  immeasurably  her  quality  of  “Eternal 
youth,”  so  apparent  and  fascinating  to  others.  An  acquaintance 
speaking  of  her  said  to  me,  “Mrs.  Bird  is  my  ideal  conception  of 
what  old  age  should  be  and  so  seldom  is;  beautifully  groomed  and 
dressed,  with  her  gracious  and  gay  approach  to  life.  One  never 
associates  old  age  with  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  a  delight¬ 
ful  time.”  This  appraisement  was  made  when  Mrs.  Bird  had  only 
a  few  more  years  to  live  on  earth  and  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

What  an  amazing  fact,  when  duly  dwelt  upon  and  considered, 
and  one  of  such  happy  influence  if  serving  as  an  inspiration  for 
others  to  follow.  A  joyous,  courageous  approach  to  old  age, 
touching  it  all  with  a  radiating  light  and  moral  splendor  similar 
to  the  glory  of  sunsets  ushering  in  the  darkness  of  nights.  But 
in  Mrs.  Bird’s  case,  I  feel,  any  darkness  of  night  would  be  dis¬ 
persed  by  glowing  brilliance  of  skies  suitable  to  welcome  the 
imperishable  brightness  of  her  spirit. 

As  years  passed  at  Endean,  other  parties  followed,  amongst 
them,  and  not  the  least  gay  and  festive  with  Mrs.  Bird  presiding 
as  gracious  hostess,  the  wedding  receptions  of  four  granddaughters. 

The  first  wedding  of  a  granddaughter  was  that  of  Edith, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Bass,  and  Frank  Bonsai,  and  it  set  a 
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charming  precedent  of  entertainment  with  all  the  traditions  of 
Endean  in  evidence  that  were  carried  on  throughout  the  following 
weddings.  As  the  mother  of  Downie  (nickname  of  Frank  Bonsai) 
I  can  give  personal  acknowledgment  to  the  hospitality  dispensed 
at  Endean  on  that  happy  occasion.  It  was  September  9,  when 
young  Edith  Bass  became  Mrs.  Bonsai,  and  she  carried  on  in 
fullest  measure  the  tradition  of  her  mother’s  beauty  upon  her 
wedding  day,  which  Mrs.  Bird  so  often  related. 

Her  grandmother,  in  later  years  when  I  was  often  with  her, 
would  say  of  young  Edith  Bass,  “Your  husband  said  to  me,  She 
(Edith)  was  the  most  beautiful  picture  as  she  passed  up  the  aisle 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  She  made  me  think  of  an  exquisite  lily.” 
which,  coming  from  Charlie  meant  the  most  superlative  praise  for 
he  was  a  New  Englander,  Charles  Lee  Anthony  Heiser  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  with  above  all  that  characteristic  of  stand¬ 
ing  “four  square  to  the  winds.”  His  admiration  and  affection 
were  not  easily  provoked  or  given,  but  once  bestowed  they  were 
enduring.  Such  they  proved  with  young  Edith,  not  only  finding 
her  beautiful,  but,  as  he  put  it,  “One  of  the  best.”  It  is  a  pleasure 
now  to  think  of  his  enjoyment  of  this  occasion,  as  well  as  his 
pride  in  young  Edith  ended  only  by  his  death  two  years  later. 

Downie,  with  fourteen  ushers,  all  young,  full  of  spirit  and 
gaiety,  would  have  taxed  to  the  limit  the  hospitality  of  any  other 
place  but  Endean.  It  called  upon  its  friends  and  neighbors  to 
house  them  in  the  finest  manner.  My  husband  and  myself 
stopped  at  the  home  of  Margery  Bird,  the  former  cottage 
where  young  Charles  Sumner  Bird  and  his  bride,  Anna 
Child,  started  their  life  together.  Downie,  also,  was  a  guest 
of  Margery  Bird  and  enjoyed  with  us  her  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  hospitality.  Charlie  was  lavish  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Bird, 
as  well  as  of  Miss  Marion  and  of  Endean,  whose  New  England 
charm  was  quite  apparent  to  him,  that  distinctive  flavor  of  ele¬ 
gance,  combined  with  a  simplicity  to  which  he,  as  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  was  so  accustomed.  Charlie  shared,  also,  the  independence 
of  spirit  of  Mrs.  Bird,  an  individual  trait  confined  to  no  one  part 
of  the  globe,  but  which  seems,  at  least  in  my  experience,  to  be 
found  oftener  in  Northern  and  Scottish  people.  In  later  years, 
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when  I  would  sometimes  express  such  an  opinion  to  Mrs.  Bird, 
she  would  toss  her  head  and  say,  “Well,  I  am  proud  of  it.”  But 
she  would  say  it  with  a  smile,  knowing  that  I  agreed  with  her. 

The  weather  itself  the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  September  9, 
1933,  was  anything  but  pleasant;  murky  and  warm  it  threatened 
to  rain.  Charlie  and  Julia  Bird  stopped  in  during  the  morning  at 
Margery’s  and  they  discussed  whether  or  not  to  prepare  for  it. 
Later  on  Margery  motored  Charlie  and  myself  over  to  a  nearby 
airport  to  meet  a  late  arriving  usher  from  New  York,  and  as  we 
waited  for  the  plane,  the  lowering  clouds  rolled  away  revealing  the 
bluest,  untroubled  sky,  which  cast  a  benediction  of  beauty  over 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Bird  allotted  much  of  the  entertaining  at  Endean  to  her 
son  Charles  and  daughter-in-law  Julia  and  to  them  go  the  credit 
for  the  charming  hospitality  at  the  wedding  reception;  As  Mrs. 
Bass,  the  Mother  of  the  bride,  was  ill  in  Tucson,  Arizona  she  left 
all  other  arrangements  in  the  hands  of  her  Mother,  Mrs.  Bird. 
How  hard  it  must  have  been  not  to  see  her  daughter  married. 
However,  movies  were  taken  of  the  ceremonies  and  sent  out  to  her 
ranch  in  Arizona  for  her  to  enjoy.  The  wedding  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  East  Walpole,  at  four 
o’clock. 

It  was  beautifully  decorated  with  feathery  bamboo  and  palms 
which  blended  in  with  its  simplicity  of  white  woodwork  and  red 
pew  cushions,  with  plain  glass  windows.  That  particular  day  bright 
sunshine  cast  a  halo  over  it  all,  touching  with  special  radiance 
the  lovely  bride  in  her  billowy  dress  of  tulle  over  white  satin. 
Mrs.  Bird  chose  to  have  the  vested  choir  of  men  and  boys  sing 
the  hymn,  “ Rejoice  Ye  Pure  in  Heart.  Rejoice,  Give  Thanks  and 
Sing,”  in  place  of  the  wedding  march  from  Tannhauser  most  of  us 
are  partial  to.  Singing  the  hymns  they  lead  the  procession  up  the 
aisle,  which  including  the  fourteen  ushers,  two  bridesmaids  and 
flower  girl,  with  at  last  the  bride  upon  the  arm  of  her  father, 
Robert  Perkins  Bass,  made  quite  a  lengthy  one.  But  the  little 
church  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  and  bountiful  praise  was 
lavished  upon  Mrs.  Bird.  How  gracious  she  was  that  day  as 
hostess,  how  untiring  her  thoughtfulness  for  others,  including  the 
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members  of  the  choir  who  returned  to  Endean  to  partake  liber¬ 
ally  of  all  the  good  things  provided  upon  long  tables  arranged  in 
the  music  room.  Outside  in  the  garden,  bright  in  the  September 
sunshine,  little  tables  were  scattered  here  and  there  seating  nu¬ 
merous  guests,  and  at  a  long  table  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  the 
bridal  party  was  seated,  and  songs  and  speeches  mingled  to¬ 
gether  in  spontaneous  gaiety.  Finally  the  bride,  escorted  by  her 
two  little  brothers,  Robert  and  Jerry  as  well  as  Downie,  stood  by 

cake  which  was  cut  into  many 
a  slice  for  everyone  present.  This  over,  a  general  dispersal  took 
place,  the  bride  vanishing  from  sight  and  others  wandering 
through  the  garden  or  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  Endean. 

Arranged  chiefly  by  Charlie  Bird,  it  was  indeed  a  delightful 
occasion  which  his  mother  could  well  take  pride  in.  She  used  to 
say,  “Charlie  is  a  wonderful  host.  He  knows  how  to  give  parties. 
He  always  sees  that  everyone  has  a  good  time.”  And  on  this 
September  9,  1933,  that  seemed  to  be  amply  verified! 

One  little  incident  occurred  to  me  as  mingling  writh  the  throng 
of  guests  overflowing  the  rooms  and  garden  of  Endean  I  met  face 
to  face  with  a  hard-riding  sportsman  I  had  known  at  Barre  that 
long  ago  October,  when  I  had  first  met  Charlie  and  Edith  Bird. 
Polo  and  races  going  on  that  minute  at  different  sections  of  Long 
Island  would  have  unfailing  charm  for  such  a  man  as  he.  I  knew 
him  slightly,  but  well  enough  to  know  he  had  little  interest  out¬ 
side  of  horses.  Shaking  hands  with  him,  I  exclaimed,  “Of  all  men! 
What  brought  you  here?”  It  seemed  he  had  known  young  Edith 
as  a  school  girl  at  Aiken  and  had  mounted  her  on  his  horses  there 
for  drags  and  horse  shows;  and  Downie  he  knew  well,  having 
seen  him  ride  timber  races  all  over  the  country.  His  reply  bluntly 
put  to  the  point  seemed  to  blend  in  with  the  other  joys  of  the  day. 
It  was  “I  came  here  today  as  I  wanted  to  see  two  of  the  best  get 
married!” 

At  last  shadows  were  lengthening  over  the  garden,  amber  lights 
were  starting  to  shine  in  the  West,  day  was  departing.  The  happy 
groom  and  his  lovely  bride  now  in  traveling  dress  came  hastening 
down  the  stairs  out  through  the  hall  and  into  Mrs.  Bird’s  motor, 
where  her  faithful  chauffer,  Taylor,  sat  waiting  to  speed  them 


a  small  table  bearing  the  wedding 
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away.  And  so  they  vanished  around  a  bend  of  the  road  into  a 
golden  sunset  while  we  waved  farewells  to  the  last. 

Then  Endean  bade  its  guests  good-by  and  the  curtain  fell  again 
upon  a  beautiful  occasion  of  New  England  hospitality,  com¬ 
memorating  the  wedding  day  of  another  Bird  descendant. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  one  of  the  numerous  news¬ 
papers  recounting  this  Endean  wedding  of  September  9,  1933: 

“Notables  from  Baltimore  and  from  New  York  as  well  as  from  Boston  were 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Deidre  Bass,  daughter  of  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  Perkins  Bass  and  Mrs.  Bass  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Mr.  Frank  Adair  Bonsai  of  Baltimore,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Lee  Anthony  Heiser 
and  the  late  Frank  A.  Bonsai,  which  took  place  in  the  little  Congregational 
Church  at  East  Walpole  yesterday  at  four  o’clock.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
unusually  lovely,  in  tones  of  red  and  white,  and  the  decorations  were  of  white 
lilies. 

“Mr.  Bonsai  had  a  large  party  of  intimate  friends  to  assist  at  the  ceremony 
and  the  reception  which  followed  at  Endean,  the  home  of  the  Bird  family  in 
Walpole  for  over  a  century,  where  the  bride’s  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner 
Bird,  resides,  and  where  the  bride  was  presented  to  society  last  year  at  an  elab¬ 
orate  party.” 

During  summers  the  following  years  when  stopping  with  Mrs. 
Bird  at  her  cottage  at  Wianno,  we  would  sometimes  stay  at  En¬ 
dean  overnight  en  route  for  the  Berkshires  or  Peterborough,  or 
a  trip  to  Vermont.  It  was  then  in  that  quiet  that  I  knew  intimately 
Endean  and  could  visualize  its  gracious  past  as  well  as  enjoy  its 
present  luxury  and  charm;  the  dining  room  opening  out  upon  a 
garden  walled  in  with  trees,  the  library  with  bookshelves  lining 
the  walls  to  the  ceiling,  with  the  music  and  ballroom  opening 
from  it,  the  bedroom  where  I  slept  in  a  four-poster  to  the  hum  of 
machinery  of  the  Bird  mills  across  the  Neponset  River,  and  Mrs. 
Bird’s  warmth  of  friendship  lighting  it  all  like  a  benediction. 

As  the  years  pass,  life  becomes  similar  to  the  reading  of  a  book 
that  we  enjoy  to  the  full,  regretting  to  close  a  chapter.  But,  our 
books  of  memories  are  ever  with  us,  to  open  when  we  will,  to  read 
over  and  over  again  the  loved  contents. 

In  future  years  Mrs.  Bird  would  sometimes  say,  “I  tell  Charlie 
he  should  not  stay  so  much  at  Endean,  the  country  around  has 
changed  and  Endean  has  not  as  much  to  offer,  now,  as  it  used  to. 
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He  and  his  wife  have  a  more  attractive  house,  but  he  is  furious 
and  always  answers.  ‘What  do  you  mean?  I  intend  to  stay  here.’  ” 
And  in  her  depths  she  agreed  with  him.  Along  with  other  simple 
gracious  old  houses  standing  through  the  long  years,  Endean 
breathes  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  following  lines  of  Words¬ 
worth  : 

“Now  thanks  to  Heaven  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lovely  place. 

Joy  have  I  had;  and  going  hence 
I  bear  away  my  recompense.” 

In  a  letter  to  me  after  a  trip,  Mrs.  Bird  wrote,  “Well,  here  I  am 
home  again  at  Endean.  A  good  place  to  be.” 


Chapter  VI 


A  FRAGMENT 

The  following  extracts  from  a  diary  of  1940  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  without  any  regard  to  sequence. 

I  am  journeying  today  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Bird  at  Wianno,  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  my  privilege  to  be  her 
guest  for  July,  and  our  joy  at  meeting  this  evening  will  be  deep¬ 
ened  by  her  pleasure  at  the  nomination  of  Willkie,  for  Mrs.  Bird, 
as  the  first  President  of  the  Women’s  Republican  Club  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  a  force  in  Massachusetts  politics  and  ever  ready  to  do 
not  only  her  full  share  of  work,  but  ready  to  assume  leadership 
when  needed.  Many  weeks  with  her  will  be  a  fresh  inspiration  to 
work,  even  in  my  humble  way  for  Willkie. 

June  30.  Mrs.  Bird  and  I  motor  over  to  West  Barnstable  to 
church.  A  little  church,  St.  Mary’s,  and  well  filled  this  morning. 
A  young  clergyman  from  Brewster  officiates  in  the  absence  of  its 
rector  and  preaches  a  fine  sermon.  After  service  we  cross  the  street 
to  call  on  an  old  lady  in  an  old  house  that  stands  near  the  shade  of 
a  splendid  old  copper  beech. 

As  we  sit  in  a  little  drawing  room,  sunshine  glancing  in  through 
its  small  paned,  recessed  windows,  revealing  fragile  mahogany 
furniture,  the  two  New  England  ladies  engage  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation. 

Over  the  simple  hand  hewn  mantel  hangs  a  portrait  of  the 
ancestor  who  built  this  charming  house  over  200  years  ago.  It  is 
flanked  upon  both  sides  by  framed  parchments  with  its  old  script, 
proclaiming  in  one  “  that  he  is  hereby  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  H.R.M.  George  III.’'  In  the  parch¬ 
ment  hanging  on  the  other  side  of  the  portrait  he  continues  in 
office,  but  George  III  is  heavily  erased  as  by  now  the  Revolution 
has  been  fought  and  the  Colonies  are  no  longer  taxable  by  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  is  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  young  country,  U.  S.  A. 

The  little  drawing  room  has  many  reminders  of  these  faraway 
days,  even  to  a  long  outmoded  firearm  over  the  fire-place.  The 
two  ladies  have  much  to  discuss  and  they  are  agreed  in  their 
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approval  and  support  of  Willkie  in  the  November  elections.  It  is 
pleasant  to  listen  to  their  high-bred  voices.  I  glance  at  the  wood¬ 
work  and  paneling,  the  simple  old  mirrors,  the  portraits,  and  a 
subtle  influence  creeps  into  the  little  room.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
pleasant  to  sit  there  listening  to  the  voices  of  two  ladies;  a  spiritual 
refreshment  seems  to  fall  like  rain  upon  arid  spaces.  The  roar  of 
motors  and  airplanes,  streamlined  houses  and  our  modern  world 
so  avid  for  pleasures  are  fading  into  temporary  oblivion  under 
the  spell  of  old  New  England  and  all  it  stood  for. 

July  i,  2,  3,  4  pass  with  no  real  concentrated  attack  upon 
England.  In  fact,  she  is  successful  in  routing  the  attempted 
German  air  raids.  Former  Admiral  of  Naval  Service,  Sir  Barry 
Dowville  and  Lady  Dowville,  are  arrested  as  Nazi  sympathizers. 
England  seizes  the  French  Fleet.  Some  of  its  ships  are  demili¬ 
tarized  at  Alexandria.  At  Oran,  the  mighty  ‘‘Richelieu’’  is  sunk  in 
battle.  Churchill  announces  this  intelligence  to  Parliament  with 
great  emotion.  The  world  knows  it  was  inevitable,  but  perhaps  he 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  that  Nazi  conquered  France  is 
unconquered  at  heart  and  only  by  compulsion  offers  battle  to 
England;  that  there  is  no  longer  a  French  press,  no  longer  is 
truth  allowed  to  the  French,  only  a  Nazi  interpretation  of  it. 

I  often  think  the  lovely  text,  “The  law  of  her  Life  is  kindness,” 
truly  applies  to  Mrs.  Bird.  She  puts  kindness  to  others  into  daily 
practice  with  no  thought  on  her  part.  It  seems  a  part  of  her  joy¬ 
ous  and  generous  heart,  and  to  pour  forth  in  spontaneous  giving  to 
others. 

Some  Russian  friends,  Prince  and  Princess  Paul  Chevchavadze 
she  the  neice  of  the  Czar,  reduced  from  great  spendor  to  simplest 
living  have  finally  bought  a  house  near  Wellfleet  which  they  had 
described  with  pleasure  and  pride  in  possessing  as  their  own 
“  rooftree.”  We  drove  over  to  call  upon  them  one  afternoon  of 
sparkling  bright  weather.  Taylor  made  inquiries  at  a  gas  station, 
whose  directions  guided  us  down  a  narrow,  sandy  road  through 
pine  woods  which  finally  opened  upon  a  clearing.  Here  stood  a 
little  plank  house  and  shed.  It  was  utter  solitude;  no  one  in  the 
little  house,  though  its  windows  and  doors  were  wide  open  to  the 
sun  and  breezes.  We  decided  to  wait  there  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  hope  of  their  return.  There  were  two  chairs  available  under  a 
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tree.  Scanty  marigolds  and  ragged  robins  made  a  poor  attempt  at 
gayety  in  a  little  border  near  the  house.  There  were  a  few  other 
futile  efforts  of  enlivening  the  scene. 

The  Russians’  memories  of  shaven  turf  and  statuary,  roses  and 
hothouses,  must  make  such  simplicities  almost  unbelievable  as 
their  own,  but  Mrs.  Bird  said  they  had  assured  her  that  they  loved 
their  little  house  and  reveled  in  their  labor  over  it,  and  had  found 
in  life  true  values.  In  its  solitude,  one  almost,  felt  that  happiness 
they  spoke  of,  a  happiness  far  from  the  world  and  its  wealth  built 
on  those  possessions  that  the  world  “can  neither  give,  nor  take 
away.” 

No  one  returned  though  we  lingered  there  until  just  time  to 
reach  home  for  dinner.  However,  Princess  Chevchavadze  wrote 
Mrs.  Bird  how  sorry  they  were  to  miss  her  visit  and  explained 
that  they  had  been  out  sailing.  She  accepted  for  dinner  for  Friday 
evening  and  the  play  later,  but  declined  to  spend  the  night.  She 
was  also  coming  alone  and  would  motor  a  long  and  lonely  road 
home  after  the  play  at  Dennis.  When  I  spoke  of  this  to  her  over 
the  telephone,  she  exclaimed,  “Ah,  that  is  nothing.  I  love  my 
independence.” 

Charlie  Bird  sometimes  comes  over  from  Chappaquiddick, 
where  he  has  a  cottage,  to  spend  the  night,  he  is  most  interesting 
about  the  war,  England’s  future  and  that  of  the  world.  It  is 
rather  depressing,  but  he  does  feel  England  will  come  through. 
England  is  subjected  now  to  nightly  air  raids  and  dog  fights  in 
the  air,  but  Germany  also  suffers  heavily  from  the  R.  A.  F.  Their 
record  is  superb.  The  world  will  never  know  the  exact  extent  of 
their  gallant  heroism.  Charlie’s  visits  are  refreshing.  His  opinions 
and  viewpoints  given  with  a  vigor  and  mental  clearness  not 
often  met  with! 


Chapter  VII 


POLITICS 

“We  use  the  term  “Politics”  as  it  was  used  by  all  the  great  and  noble 
authors  of  the  ancient  world,  who  meant  by  the  science  ot  Politics  and 
Government,  “the  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  man’s  position  and 
relations  as  a  member  of  a  great  nation.” 

The  realm  of  politics  was  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  not  only 
the  Child  family,  but  possibly  in  larger  measure  of  the 
Birds.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  marriage  of  Charles 
Sumner  Bird  and  Anna  Child  should  develop  the  interest  and  love 
of  politics  to  fullest  prominence.  It  descended  to  them  both  from 
ancestors,  who  were  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  and  who 
of  grim  necessity  were  forced  to  assume,  along  with  domestic 
duties  and  responsibilities,  the  cares  and  burdens  of  law  and 
government  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Rhode 
Island.  From  these  typical  New  England  states  all  of  their  family 
ties  were  derived. 

In  my  personal  association  with  Mrs.  Bird  when  she  was  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  it  was  an  unfailing  amazement  to  see  not  only 
her  vivid  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  her  grasp  and 
comprehension.  Her  long  knowledge  of  politics  had  developed  a 
shrewdness  and  awareness  rarely  encountered  in  women  politi¬ 
cians.  This  Chapter  is  entirely  devoted  to  facts  and  incidents  re¬ 
corded  in  newspapers  which  are  selfrevealing  of  this  and  of  her 
political  achievements.  Also,  included  in  this  chapter  are  many 
of  her  speeches,  articles,  and  comments.  It  seemed  a  fitting  climax 
and  end  to  her  political  life  when  shortly  before  her  death  on 
November  19,  she  spoke  at  the  Women’s  Republican  Club  on  a 
subject  nearest  to  her  heart.  This  speech  entitled  “Save  the 
Republic”  is  to  the  Club  she  founded,  and  to  politics,  her  own 
farewell. 

Mrs.  Bird  tells  in  the  following  her  early  political  activities  and 
the  founding  of  a  small  but  effective  club  in  East  Walpole: 

“When  I  first  came  to  East  Walpole  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  be  as  active 
as  I  had  been  at  home.  However,  I  felt  I  wanted  to  do  something  in  the  town 
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and  thus  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  Birds,  so  I  started  a  little  sewing  class 
for  the  children.  However,  as  my  household  duties  seemed  to  increase  I  could 
not  give  it  the  attention  I  should  and  Miss  Mary  Bird  took  it  up  and  carried 
it  on  lor  years. 

“Later  on,  when  I  had  a  little  more  leisure,  I  formed  a  women’s  club.  At  that 
time  clubs  were  being  started  by  the  Suffragists  of  Massachusetts.  They  began 
to  realize  that  they  never  could  get  suffrage  until  the  women  were  more  educated 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  so  some  of  them  said  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
organize  clubs  and  have  for  the  object,  fellowship  and  self-improvement.  With 
the  installation  of  sewing  machines  and  other  modern  appliances  women  had 
more  leisure.  All  over  the  country  this  idea  was  taken  up  and  clubs  were  formed 
very  rapidly.  I  remember  very  perfectly  when  we  formed  one  here  in  East  Wal¬ 
pole. 

“The  women  were  all  very  much  taken  with  the  idea  and  at  our  first  meet¬ 
ings  we  discussed  some  of  the  authors  and  poets  and  things  of  that  sort.  Women 
were  chosen  for  each  meeting  to  write  papers  on  certain  subjects.  I  never  shall 
forget  one  poor  woman  (rather  a  bashful  person)  who  had  to  write  about  Lucy 
Larkin,  and  when  she  started  to  read  it  before  the  assembly  the  paper  shook  so 
that  she  was  unable  to  go  on.  She  was  not,  however,  the  only  one  who  had  many 
qualms.  Soon  they  got  tired  of  that  and  began  to  take  up  other  things. 

“About  that  time  I  formed  the  Wednesday  Club  and  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  Birds,  who  had  been  interested  in  town  planning  and  town  affairs,  we  took 
for  our  objects  the  betterment  of  homes,  the  care  of  children  and  the  schools. 
As  that  was  in  the  early  days  and  there  had  not  been  many  lectures  on  those 
subjects,  we  were  able  to  get  some  of  the  most  up-to-date  people  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  to  come  out  here  and  talk.  We  had  a  Mrs.  Richards,  who  was  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (and  I  don’t  think  she  has 
been  surpassed  since  then)  give  us  a  talk  on  food  and  dietetics.  She  was  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  people  in  the  country,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  her  lecture  altered  very  much  the  ideas  on  the  food  question  here  in 
East  Walpole.  We  also  had  lectures  by  some  of  the  best  doctors  in  Boston  who 
told  us  about  the  care  of  children,  which  was  a  tremendous  benefit  to  most  of 
us.  We  also  had  talks  on  the  care  of  the  home,  ventilation,  and  the  modern  needs 
of  the  schools.  We  presented  pictures  to  the  schools  and  made  it  a  point  of  visit¬ 
ing  them.  We  had  a  dancing  class  for  the  children  to  teach  them  manners  and 
dancing.  We  had  committees  to  look  after  the  sick,  the  needy,  also  to  work  on 
town  planning,  entertainments,  etc.  We  had  quite  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
membership  and  nearly  all  of  the  women  in  the  town  belonged.  I  think  the  annual 
membership  dues  were  $1.00  a  year.  At  each  meeting  we  took  up  a  little  collec¬ 
tion — never  very  much.  With  this  money  we  were  able  later  to  help  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  died  and  left  her  with  some  children  and  not  a  penny  of 
any  kind.  We  were  able  to  let  her  keep  her  home  and  tide  her  over  until  she  got 
some  people  to  board  with  her.  In  about  two  or  three  years  she  married  and  they 
were  all  flourishing  after  that.  There  was  also  a  man  who  did  not  have  a  great 
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deal  and  lost  his  house  by  fire.  We  were  able  to  assist  him  until  he  could  get  on 
his  feet.  This  shows  you  just  what  a  little  organization  in  a  community  can  do. 

“We  finally  got  a  clubhouse,  which  contained  some  rooms  for  the  men  in 
the  mill  who  wished  to  live  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  were  the  proprietors  and 
they  ran  a  very  nice  place.  We  started  a  library  there  and  had  a  hall  where  we 
used  to  hold  our  meetings.  Afterwards  the  house  had  to  be  removed  so  we  had 
to  go.  The  Congregational  Church  had  vacated  their  church  so  we  met  there 
for  many  years.  It  is  now  a  branch  of  the  Walpole  Library. 

“When  the  World  War  broke  out  we  began  to  send  supplies.  I  think  at  that 
time  they  were  making  a  special  kind  of  pad  which  we  sent  to  a  branch  in  Ded¬ 
ham.  We  did  that  because  of  the  men  in  the  mill.  Then  too  there  was  a  Canadian 
mill  which  belonged  to  Bird  and  Son  and  we  felt  by  assisting  them  we  were  help¬ 
ing  some  of  our  own  people.  Then  when  we  entered  the  war  many  of  our  men 
were  drafted  and  had  to  go  to  Camp  Devens.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It 
became  very  cold  and  the  men  were  not  supplied  with  warm  blankets,  or  other 
things,  so  we  went  to  the  mill,  got  some  of  the  splendid  wool  felt  which  was 
used  for  paper  making,  cut  it  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  blankets  and  sent  them 
to  the  boys.  They  were  very  thankful  to  get  them  for  they  not  only  served  as 
blankets  but  they  used  to  put  them  over  their  shoulders  in  the  daytime.  Rather 
frequently  we  sent  whole  kits  with  all  the  little  luxuries  and  comforts  to  the 
Canadian  men,  who  were  then  in  the  English  Army,  and  got  some  very  warm 
letters  of  thanks  from  them. 

“When  I  was  asked  to  take  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Suffrage  Association  in 
Boston,  I  found  that  I  had  undertaken  a  tremendous  job.  We  were  trying  to 
put  the  cause  through  as  fast  as  possible  and  I  found  if  I  was  to  make  it  a  success 
I  would  have  to  give  it  every  minute  of  my  time.  I  had  to  resign  as  President  of 
the  Wednesday  Club,  for  I  went  every  day  to  Boston  and  spent  the  day  there. 
At  that  time  I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  Suffrage  movement.  As  England 
had  given  the  women  their  rights,  it  was  a  great  inspiration  to  us  in  this  country. 
We  got  the  vote  in  1920.  In  1917  or  1918,  when  Coolidge  was  Governor,  the 
Suffrage  Amendment  went  through.  I  was  very  anxious  that  Massachusetts 
should  be  one  of  the  first  to  ratify.  There  were  some  western  states  that  already 
had  the  vote.  As  the  Suffrage  movement  was  started  in  Massachusetts,  I  was 
anxious  to  have  them  the  first  to  ratify  the  Amendment.  Through  great  effort 
and  work  it  was  finally  voted.  There  was  a  Massachusetts  law  which  I  doubt 
had  ever  been  used,  which  somebody  brought  up — whether  it  was  the  anti- 
Suffragists  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  It  requirements  were  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  before  which  the  Suffragists  and  anti-Suffragists  had  to  appear  to 
state  their  cause.  This  delayed  our  ratification  so  that  we  were  the  third  or  the 
fifth  state  to  get  it. 

“While  I  was  working  on  the  Suffrage  cause  I  realized  that  the  women  were 
not  educated,  politically,  and  felt  that  one  of  the  first  things  we  must  do  was  to 
start  a  political  educational  organization,  which  I  did.  I  wanted  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  people  who  I  felt  would  have  influence.  I  asked  President 
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Wooley  of  Holyoke,  Miss  Pendleton  of  Wellesley,  and  Dean  Arnold  of  Simmons 
to  work  on  this  committee.  I  also  had  two  or  three  men,  including  one  from 
Tufts,  and  one  or  two  ol  our  own  Suffragists.  I  was  amazed  to  find  out  how  little 
political  knowledge  even  Miss  Wooley  or  Miss  Pendleton  had.  Miss  Wooley  did 
not  feel  she  could  give  the  time  to  it,  but  alter  I  told  her  what  it  meant  and  that 
I  wanted  her  to  be  Chairman,  because  I  felt  she  would  be  a  great  influence  to 
the  movement,  she  finally  consented  and  said,  “I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
things  I  ever  did.  She  gave  her  wholehearted  support  to  the  cause  and  used  to 
come  down  every  month  to  the  meetings.  We  also  had  meetings  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  and  she  always  tried  to  be  present.  We  also  had  an  excellent  class 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bagley,  who  had  had  some  political  training.  In 
addition,  we  got  out  a  little  paper,  edited  by  Mrs.  Trueworthy  White,  which 
was  of  great  interest  to  the  people. 

“Mr.  Bird  had  then  run  as  a  candidate  lor  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  Progressive  ticket.  He  was  such  a  power  politically  that  I  presume  that 
is  why  the  Republican  Party  asked  me  to  organize  the  women  for  them,  which  I 
accepted.  When  I  went  in,  however,  I  found  they  expected  the  women  to  be 
sort  of  ornaments,  in  which  I  did  not  care  to  take  any  part.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  wished  to  have  a  woman’s  organization  I  must  have  an  office.  I  stated  I 
would  provide  my  own  secretary  and  treasurer,  but  that  I  must  have  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  organize  the  women  throughout  the  state 
as  I  felt  it  should  be  done.  This  bowled  them  over  completely.  I  asked  for 
$30,000.00  which  rather  staggered  them,  but  I  reminded  them  that  I  had  to  go 
all  over  the  state  and  it  was  a  big  task  to  get  people  who  could  speak  and  carry 
on  the  work  the  same  as  they  did.  Mr.  Weeks,  who  I  think  was  Chairman  at  that 
time,  would  not  give  me  positively  that  amount,  but  told  me  to  go  ahead.  At 
the  time  ol  the  election  I  had  spent  just  $27,000.00,  which  was  all  that  it  cost  to 
organize  the  women,  and  they  were  organized  in  every  town  in  the  state  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  As  they  did  not  know  much  about  the  vote,  we  got  up  a  little  play 
which  we  put  on  wherever  we  had  meetings.  This  showed  them  how  to  vote  and 
how  to  get  out  to  vote.  We  had  a  very  successful  organization  and  were  so  far 
ahead  of  the  Democrats,  who  had  not  been  organized  anywhere  near  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  or  so  thoroughly,  that  we  overshadowed  them  by  a  good  deal. 

“I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  anti-Suffragists  and  the  women  of  leisure 
throughout  the  state  to  become  interested  so  I  went  to  the  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs  and  had  them  take  part,  which  was  much  easier,  and  which  they 
were  more  than  ready  to  do. 

“I  then  felt  after  the  election  that  we  should  appeal  more  to  the  women  ol 
leisure,  and  to  the  anti-Suffragists  who  knew  little  about  politics,  and  that  we 
should  keep  on  with  our  school  of  education  for  citizenship,  so  I  formed  the 
Women’s  Republican  Club.  I  was  asked  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  League  of  Women  Voters,  but  as  I  believed  in  the  parliamentary  system 
I  felt  that  our  women  should  not  go  into  an  independent  club.  So  we  started  the 
Republican  Club.  It  was  my  idea  that  we  could  have  these  clubs  throughout  the 
state,  so  I  organized  it  on  a  county  basis  and  had  what  we  called  vice  presidents 
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who  represented  every  county  in  the  state.  I  wanted  these  chairmen  to  form 
clubs  so  that  we  could  carry  on  about  the  same  as  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  In  order  to  bring  them  closer  together  I  believed  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  clubhouse  where  every  Republican  woman  in  the  state  could  be  a 
member,  if  she  wished,  lor  the  small  sum  of  $10.00.  I  also  opened  the  house  to 
the  husbands  ol  the  members  so  that  when  anybody  came  down  from  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  they  could  be  very  comfortably  cared  for  at  the  clubhouse. 
We  bought  for  our  clubhouse  Mr.  Eben  Jordon’s  home,  which  seemed  very  ex¬ 
travagant.  It  was  very  beautiful  and  elaborate,  but  Mr.  Robert  Jordan,  who 
then  possessed  it,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  place.  We  got  it  on  very  good  terms 
and  much  of  the  furniture,  pictures,  and  some  of  the  carpets  and  rugs  were  given 
to  us,  so  we  were  able  to  move  right  in  with  little  expense. 

“I  had  no  sooner  got  this  Club  well  started  when  the  State  Committee  felt, 
I  am  afraid,  that  I  might  become  too  powerful,  because  at  that  time  I  had  been 
asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Committee.  They  felt  our  wings  should 
be  clipped,  so  would  not  allow  us  to  have  clubs  throughout  the  state.  They  be¬ 
lieved  the  women  should  belong  to  the  State  Committee,  which,  to  my  mind, 
was  not  only  a  mistake  then,  but  is  a  mistake  even  today. 

“I  found  it  was  a  tremendous  task,  to  which  I  devoted  all  my  time  every  day, 
summer  and  winter,  for  about  seven  years.  Then  I  felt  that  I  should  resign  and 
let  others  take  up  the  work.  When  I  left  they  had  a  membership  of  between  5,000 
and  6,000,  and  $30,000.00  in  the  bank. 

“We  gave  dinners  at  the  Copley  Plaza  with  many  notable  speakers.  We 
recognized  the  Army  and  Navy  and  had  the  Commander  of  the  Navy  and  the 
officials  of  the  Army  present.  General  Pershing  was  the  first  speaker  for  the  Army, 
and  Admiral  Rogers  tor  the  Navy.” 

The  following  item  from  a  Cleveland  newspaper  is  included 
here  with  some  excerpts  from  the  speeches: 

From  the  Press ,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 

“Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Charles  Bird,  by  far  the  handsomest  woman 
at  the  convention,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Cleveland  women  present  last 
night,  the  most  stunning-looking  woman  in  the  room.  She  was  dressed  in  black 
lace  with  a  long  rope  of  pearls.  A  diamond  star  gleamed  in  her  white  hair.  Mrs. 
Bird’s,  “Message  from  the  East”  reviewed  the  part  played  by  the  New  England 
Yankee  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  this  State  of  the  Presidents.  Mrs  Bird  paid 
special  tribute  to  President  Coolidge,  declaring  that  the  country  should  feel  safe 
with  an  Executive  of  such  skillful  and  firm  balance.” 

The  following  excerpts  of  some  of  Mrs.  Bird’s  speeches,  given 
at  various  occasions,  give  some  idea  of  her  ideals  and  fervent 
interest  in  public  service.  A  slogan  she  often  used  was  “Save  the 
Republic”!  She  believed  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  “If  once  the 
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people  become  inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you  and  I  and 
Congress  and  assemblies  and  judges  and  governors  shall  all  be¬ 
come  wolves.”  She  realized,  as  he  did,  that  most  of  the  republics 
of  the  world  degenerated  into  governments  of  force,  and  the  great¬ 
est  dangers  came  from  misuse  of  freedom  and  liberty,  which  led  to 
tyranny  and  degeneracy,  the  worst  form  of  enslavement. 

She  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  gave  her  life  to  various 
causes  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow  citizens.  She  supported  many 
charities  and  was  sympathetic  to  what  are  called  “Social  security 
schemes,”  but  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  formation 
of  character  was,  at  least,  as  important  as  material  welfare.  She 
was  attached  to  the  value  of  principles  and  convictions  which 
taught  that  duties  are  more  important  than  rights,  and  that  to  give 
can  be  more  satisfying  than  to  receive. 

At  a  School  Dedication  in  1938 

“The  greatest  issue  before  the  world  is  Freedom  and  its  preservation.  Our 
English  sense  of  freedom  under  just  and  humane  laws  is  the  most  precious 
possession  we  have.  Every  true  patriot  must  realize  that  he  has  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  defending  it.  All  our  policies  should  be  directed  to  this  end. 
There  are  evil  and  powerful  interests  ever  ready  to  seize  power,  and  today  we 
are  under  most  serious  dangers  from  all  kinds  of  different  ‘isms,’  which  if  allowed 
to  flourish  will  take  away  our  liberty  and  destroy  our  freedom. 

“It  is  you,  the  Youth  of  America,  who  must  be  alert  and  awake  to  the  dangers 
which  are  increasingly  attacking  their  foundation.  Keep  strong  mentally  and 
physically,  realize  the  precious  possession,  the  guarantees  of  your  individuality, 
and  freedom  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  be  ever  ready  to  defend  your  Republic. 
If  you  are  to  meet  and  overcome  the  greatest  menace  that  confronts  our  civil¬ 
ization  with  the  rise  of  Nazism  in  Germany,  you  must  be  as  ready  and  disciplined 
to  defend  our  way  of  life  as  the  youth  of  Germany  are  for  their  blind  and  mad 
dream  of  world  domination.  It  is  a  battle  for  our  salvation.  Keep  yourselves 
well,  keen,  and  strong.  Cut  out  cocktails  and  cigarettes — it  is  not  difficult. 
Learn  good  habits  instead  of  bad  ones.  German  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to 
the  highest  perfection  to  become  warriors.  They  believe  in  their  destiny  and  are 
trained  and  disciplined  to  take  a  beating  and  yet  never  give  up,  and  obey  without 
a  murmur. 

“We  the  sons  of  free  men  with  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  attainments 
which  our  freedom  develops  can  cope  with  any  Nazis! 

“Remember  the  great  battle  song — 

“Rally  ‘round  the  flag,  Boys 
Rally  once  again, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom!” 
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At  Faneuil  Hall — /9J9  (?) 

“I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  present  when  I  say  that  this  meeting 
in  this  historic  hall  today,  to  celebrate  the  victory  for  universal  suffrage,  is 
no  ordinary  occasion.  It  is  an  event  in  history  and  one  of  great  solemnity. 
As  we  pause  with  heartfelt  understanding  of  their  early  struggles  for  the  cause 
and  think  of  those  brave,  noble,  zealous,  farseeing  women  who  led  the  sacra¬ 
mental  hosts  through  the  long  struggle,  whose  spirits  are  within  us,  and  re¬ 
member  the  years  of  work  we  have  given  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  for  the 
hope  of  this  day,  the  air  seems  full  of  joy. 

“It  is  done 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down 
Filling  the  joy  from  town  to  town. 

“It  would  be  inspiring  if  we  could  pass  before  you  some  of  the  great  women 
who  fought  for  women’s  rights,  such  as  Ann  Huchinson  and  the  many  pioneer 
women  of  New  England;  and,  particularly,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of  that 
beautiful  and  world  famed  hymn  which  we  sang  as  we  marched  to  this  hall. 
Her  100th  anniversary  birthday  was  celebrated  last  year.  She  had  a  conspicuous 
and  active  part  during  a  long  life  in  the  cause  of  suffrage,  and  never  failed  in 
her  courage  and  zeal  for  the  oppressed.  Ever  strong  of  heart,  broad  in  sym¬ 
pathies,  wide  in  knowledge,  she  was  the  instigator  and  inspirer  of  women’s  civil 
and  social  welfare  which  had  been  such  a  force  in  education  and  moulding  public 
opinion.  As  a  result,  she  helped  to  change  many  unjust  laws  and  insured  others 
for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children. 

“In  vain  shall  Rome  her  portals  far 
And  shut  from  her  her  saintly  prize 
Whom  in  the  world’s  great  calendar 
Women  shall  canonize. 

“As  one  thinks  of  the  wonderful  women,  beautiful  in  character  and  strong  of 
heart,  who  blazed  the  way  for  liberty,  I  am  reminded  of  the  coming  of  the  ‘May¬ 
flower,’  the  beginning  of  our  life  in  New  England,  and  the  300th  anniversary 
which  is  now  being  celebrated. 

“Do  you  remember  the  description  by  Edward  Everett,  which  he  gave  of 
her  landing,  at  the  200th  anniversary,  ‘as  being  freighted  with  the  destinies  of 
a  continent,  her  treasures,  not  of  silver  or  gold,  for  of  those  they  had  none,  but 
of  courage,  of  patience,  of  zeal,  and  high  spiritual  endeavor’?  The  moulding  of 
the  destinies  of  this  nation  was  begun  in  a  large  part  by  the  women  on  that  ship. 
Their  fortitude,  patience,  toil,  endurance,  brains,  heart,  and  soul  with  which 
they  took  up  an^  accomplished  this  undertaking  made  us  what  we  are.  American 
women  now  arid  in  the  future  must  not  forget  their  heritage. 

“In  this  hall  known  as  the  ‘Cradle  of  Liberty,’  where  for  150  years  liberty 
has  been  fought  for  in  all  its  phases;  from  these  walls  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  American  Liberty  which  ring  with  the  voices  of  patriots,  orators,  and  states¬ 
men,  we  now  have  the  joy  of  a  new  birth  of  Freedom. 
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A  Resolution  on  the  death  of  Anna  Child  Bird: 


The  Women’s  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts  has  lost  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Child  Bird  a  devoted  friend,  advisor  and 
supporter.  It  was  she  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  founding  of 
the  club.  She  was  often  the  counselor  to  whom  the  club  turned 
when  questions  of  policy  arose.  She  was  ever  watchful  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  club  to  serve,  and  cherished  its  high  purpose  to 
the  Republican  Party.  It  is  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bird  and  that  they  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  club. 


Chapter  VIII 


TRAVELS 

“It’s  the  white  road  westward  is  the  road,  that  I  must  tread, 

To  the  green  grass,  the  cool  grass,  and  rest  for  heart  and  head, 

To  the  violets  and  the  brown  brooks  and  the  thrushes’  song. 

In  the  fine  land,  the  west  land,  the  land  where  I  belong.” 

Where  ever  Mrs.  Bird  traveled  to  her  rare  spirit  it  was 
always  “The  fine  land,  the  land  where  I  belong.”  It 
was  that  attitude  of  mind  as  much  as  anything  else 
that  brought  such  unfailing  returns  of  enjoyment  and  in  many 
instances  founded  friendships,  cherished  on  both  sides  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  which  is  true  in  my  own  case.  Mrs.  Bird’s  trips  included 
one  to  Egypt,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  and  many  other  European 
countries.  She,  often  would  speak  of  art  galleries,  which  she  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  a  Spring  trip  to  Holland,  where  the  fields  were  car¬ 
pets  of  vivid  tulips  and  fragrant  with  their  perfume  mingling 
with  that  of  hyacinths.  She  paid  several  visits  to  Austria,  where 
she  knew  many  prominent  people,  who  were  her  friends,  amongst 
them,  Dr.  Adolph  Lorenz  the  famous  Viennese  orthopedic  surgeon. 
The  following  incident,  she  related  with  amusement.  One 
autumn,  she  and  the  Doctor  happened  to  be  returning  to 
the  United  States  as  fellow  passengers,  they  were  both,  only, 
young  in  spirit,  for  their  respective  ages  were  around  the  eighties. 
But  that  was  no  limit  to  much  pleasant  companionship  and  stimu¬ 
lating  conversation.  One  evening  the  Doctor,  under  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  an  evening  ball  with  the  orchestra  playing  one  of  his 
beloved  Strauss  waltzs  invited  Mrs.  Bird  to  dance  with  him. 
Alas  ‘that  it  had  to  be.’  For,  waltzing  around  and  very  success¬ 
fully,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  to  the  despair  of  their  friendly 
audience,  they  suddenly  slipped  and  fell.  And  some  little  commo¬ 
tion  ensued  until  they  were  assisted  to  their  feet  and  found  to  be 
intact,  except,  for  ruffled  dignities. 

Mrs.  Bird  would  laugh  with  you  and  say  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  “Well,  it  was  unfortunate  Dr.  Lorenz  lost  his  balance,  we 
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were  doing  so  beautifully,  but  he  found  out  after  all,  we  are  not 
as  young  as  we  feel.” 

Mrs.  Bird  travelled  in  every  state  of  her  own  country  and  could 
give  delightful  descriptions  of  their  natural  beauties.  But  it  was 
Arizona,  where  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Bass,  had  a  ranch, 
that  most  felt  her  impress  and  benefited  by  her  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  weird  and  varied  beauty  of  the  Southwest  not 
only,  gave  her  enjoyment,  but  stimulated  a  desire  to  open  it  to 
others.  At  that  time  the  wonders  of  Arizona  were  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  territory  and  a  handful  of  archeologists 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson.  Mrs.  Bass’s 
ranch,  lying  under  the  Rincon  Mountains  is  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Tucson.  So  it  was,  in  order,  to  be  near  her,  that  Mrs.  Bird 
passed  many  winters  in  Tucson.  That  she  did  so,  is  not,  only  of 
infinite  benefit  to  Tucson,  but  to  numbers  of  its  people,  who  as 
the  years  passed  found  in  her  the  truest  friend  and  a  staunch 
benefactor,  when  needed.  But  above  all,  will  she  be  remembered 
for  her  untiring  interest  in  promoting  the  civic  welfare  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  Tucson  and  in  the  beautifying  of  it’s  ever  multiplying 
streets  and  boulevards  and  the  restricting  of  signboards.  That 
her  labor  and  that  of  many  other  public  spirited  women  could  not 
entirely  succeed  in  blotting  out,  what  is  ugly  in  the  present 
Tucson,  is  evidence  of  the  overwhelming  rush  of  competitive 
commerce,  engulfing  the  Southwest  and  in  amassing  wealth, 
obliterating,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old  life  of  the  Papago  Indians 
and  the  hard  romance  of  pioneer  days. 

Mrs.  Bird,  also,  identified  herself  with  the  Republican  party  in 
Tucson  and  years  later  when  I  spent  three  winters  with  her  there, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  her  Republican  friends  and 
on  one  occasion  was  present  at  a  luncheon  of  several  hundred 
enthusiasts,  given  at  the  Santa  Rita  Hotel  for  Joseph  Martin, 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  comes  from 
Attleboro  near  Walpole. 

An  unique  legacy,  left  to  Arizona  by  Mrs.  Bird  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Hohokam  Society.  The  meaning  of  Hohokam  is  for¬ 
gotten  people,  which  in  this  instance  applies  to  the  ancient  tribes 
that  roamed  the  Southwest  and  penetrated  deep  into  Mexico. 
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Long  before  the  Spanish  padres  in  the  train  of  the  Conquista- 
dores,  (or  as  in  the  instance  of  Fray  Marcos,  who  was  the  first 
white  man  to  put  foot  in  Arizona),  an  ancient  civilization  peopled 
the  Southwest.  Dr.  Lockward  in  his  authoritative  book  “Pioneer 
Days  in  Arizona,”  writes,  “The  scientists  believe  that  at  a  very 
remote  period,  nomadic  Indians  wandered  over  Arizona.  They 
were  not  numerous  and  were  widely  dispersed,  for  they  raised 
no  crops  and  had  to  subsist  on  whatever  food  wild  nature  in  a 
somewhat  arid  mood  could  supply,  small  game,  roots,  berries,  and 
the  seeds  of  wild  grasses.  They  built  no  houses,  made  no  pottery, 
planted  no  crops  and,  so  far,  only  scant  remains  of  the  original 
inhabitants  have  been  discovered.  Leaving  them  to  rest  in  the 
deep  obscurity  that  has  always  hung  over  them.  I  turn  to  a  pre¬ 
historic  people  who  have  left  traces  on  every  hand  of  their  deeds, 
their  ways,  their  arts,  their  religious  observances.  I  refer  to  the 
Pueblo  peoples  of  Arizona,  and  of  the  entire  region  we  call  the 
Southwest.  The  descendants  of  these  people  are  still  living  today 
in  the  Hopi  villages. 

Here,  as  Lummis  so  happily  expresses  it,  “We  catch  our 
archaeology  alive.” 

The  traces  and  remnants  of  these  people  in  Arizona  fascinated 
Mrs.  Bird.  She  and  her  sister,  Miss  Child  motored  far  up  to  the 
Northeast  of  the  State  to  White  River  on  the  Apache  Reserva¬ 
tion,  stopping  there  at  the  Federal  Lodge,  where  years  later,  I 
also,  paid  a  visit.  This  Lodge,  though  clean  and  comfortable, 
maintained  the  simple  hours  of  the  primitive  life  surrounding 
it,  breakfast  being  served  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and 
thereafter,  the  doors  of  the  dining  room  were  firmly  closed  to  all 
late  comers.  As  I  discovered  on  my  visit  there,  and  breakfast 
being  one  of  my  most  relished  meals,  I  felt  dismay,  until  it  was 
explained  to  me,  I  could  walk  down  the  hill  to  the  hotel.  Which 
turned  out  to  be  a  shabby  frame  house  facing  a  dusty  road,  with 
a  broken  plank  walk  in  front  of  it.  However,  climbing  upon  a 
stool  before  a  counter,  the  most  delicious  breakfast  ever  to  bless  a 
mortal  was  speedily  set  before  me  and  enjoyed  as  I  have  never 
enjoyed  one  before,  or  since.  This  may  have  been  determined  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  gone  supperless  to  bed  the  night  before,  after 
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indulging  in  a  luncheon,  chiefly  consisting  of  bananas,  consumed 
on  the  side  of  a  sunny  ravine. 

Dear  Dr.  Cummings  was  our  host  of  the  day  and  he  confidently 
promised  us  a  supper  cooked  and  served  by  the  Apache  Indians, 
but  alas,  his  confidence  in  me  to  appreciate  everything  connected 
with  the  Indians,  was  at  supper  time  revealed  as  entirely  mis¬ 
placed.  For  not  one  morsel  of  their  strange,  and  to  me,  repelling 
food,  could  I  swallow.  The  very  memory  of  the  aroma  of  it  now  is 
enough  to  make  me  wonder,  as  I  did  then,  whether  the  Apaches 
with  their  other  sinister  traits,  had  not  deliberately  tainted  our 
much  anticipated  supper. 

Mrs.  Bird  and  Miss  Child,  adapting  themselves  to  the  life  of 
the  Reservation,  enjoyed  their  experience  there  to  the  full  and 
gave  unstinted  interest  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Cummings,  which  was 
the  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  a  pueblo,  not  far  from  White  River, 
called  Kinisba,  meaning  brown  house  in  Indiam  language,  as 
designated  by  Dr.  Cummings  in  his  book,  “Kinishba”.  “Ki- 
nishba  is  derived  from  the  Apache,  kin,  the  old  Apache  and  Navaho 
word  for  house  and  lishba  for  brown.”  Mrs.  Bird  with  her  char¬ 
acteristic  ardor  for  advancing  a  cause,  worthy  in  her  eyes  and  in 
this  case  augmented  by  her  high  regard  and  friendship  for  Dr. 
Cummings  lost  no  time  on  her  return  to  Tucson  in  interesting 
others  and  members  of  the  of  the  University  of  Arizona  in  forming 
an  organization  to  promote  the  excavation  of  Kinishba  and  to 
erect  near  the  Pueblo  an  adobe  museum  suitable  to  house  its 
treasures.  There  are  many  of  them,  ranging  from  large  bowls  of 
pottery  to  bracelets  and  smaller  jewelry.  And  if  future  years  should 
bring  Mrs.  Bird’s  many  descendants  to  Kinishba  at  Fort  Apache 
on  a  tour  of  the  Southwest,  they  can  feel  a  great  pride  that  years 
before  them  she  was  there,  making  the  best  of  primitive  conditions 
compared  to  modern  day  luxuries,  which  they  enjoy,  and  seeing 
such  interest  in  the  civilization  of  a  people,  that  her  enthusiasm 
and  generosity  largely  contributed  in  preserving  Kinishba  for  them 
and  succeeding  generations. 

Mr.  Mathews,  Editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  country  in  the  opinion  of  many,  speaks  of  this  in 
penning  his  last  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bird.  When  this  editorial  was 
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sent  to  me  from  Tucson,  it  was  with  a  certain  touch  of  apology 
that  Mrs.  Bird  should  be  referred  to  in  too  much  of  a  western 
manner.  In  her  case  a  more  formal  tone  should  have  been  used. 
But  I  feel  the  rugged  touch  coming  from  Arizona  is  just  what  she 
would  value.  For  to  be  termed  “a  grand  old  woman’’  seems  to 
blend  with  all  the  varied  grandeur  of  Arizona. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star’s  editorial  follows:  “The  death  at  her 
home  in  Massachusetts  of  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  87,  will  deprive  Tucson  of  one,  who  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  good  friend  and  whose  absence  this  year  will  be  conspicu¬ 
ous.  For  more  than  ten  years  Mrs.  Bird  has  been  coming  to  Tucson. 
She  used  to  come  with  her  sister,  Miss  Child,  until  the  sister  was 
killed  in  the  New  England  hurricane  of  1938.  Originally  Mrs. 
Bird  stayed  at  one  of  the  hotels,  but  in  more  recent  years  had  been 
taking  a  house  each  winter.  She  was  the  founder  and  moving 
spirit  of  the  Hohokam  Society.  This  organization  was  devoted  to 
encouragement  of  archaeological  work  in  Arizona  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  supported  the  museum  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  some 
of  the  special  work  of  Dr.  Cummings.  But  it  was  public  interest 
in  the  unique  archaeological  assets  of  Arizona  that  Mrs.  Bird 
primarily  sought  to  stimulate.  As  a  leader  in  Republican  and  old 
progressive  party  politics,  Mrs.  Bird  was  an  ardent  worker  for 
woman  suffrage,  but  her  interest  in  government  went  far  beyond 
the  scope  or  limitations  of  party  politics.  She  felt  that  the  kind  of 
government  that  a  city  or  a  nation  had  varied  directly  with  the 
type  of  people,  who  interested  themselves  in  government,  and  to 
that  end  she  was  always  at  work  in  some  form  of  public  interest. 
That  she  continued  this  work  even  as  a  woman  more  than  eighty 
years,  reveals  her  energetic  character.  Great  as  were  Mrs.  Bird’s 
public  contributions  to  Tucson  and  her  state  of  Massachusetts, 
those  who  knew  her  best  will  always  remember  her  primarily,  as  a 
grand  old  woman,  who  was  always  a  true  and  thoughtful  friend, 
and  whose  primary  interest  was  her  home  and  family.” 

The  Hohokam  Society,  as  well  as  serving  to  stimulate  interest 
in  Arizona’s  antiquities,  provided  a  delightful  touch  of  social 
life  to  the  winter  rounds  of  Tucson.  The  society  met  throughout 
the  winter  at  homes  of  different  members  and  very  often  there 
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would  be  some  additional  attraction,  a  noted  lecturer  or  some 
celebrity,  visiting  Tucson,  would  give  an  informal  talk,  or  some 
member  especially  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  would 
have  a  number  of  the  Navajos  or  Hopis  in  from  the  reservations 
and  after  exhibiting  some  of  their  blankets  and  pottery,  they 
would  give  one  of  their  tribal  dances  to  the  throbbing,  monotonous 
music  peculiar  to  them.  I  remember  as  vividly  as  it  were  yesterday 
our  last  Hohokam  meeting  early  in  May  1942,  which  Mrs.  Bird 
gave  at  40  Calle  Clara  Vista,  where  she  and  I  had  spent  the 
winter. 

Many  were  the  friendly  compliments  and  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  given  to  her  on  that  occasion.  I  can  see  her  now,  in  a  white 
lace  dress,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room  to  welcome  her  guests 
and  to  introduce  pretty  Mrs.  Tanner,  who  was  to  show  a  movie 
of  Arizona’s  natural  beauties,  as  well  as  lecture  on  them.  She  is  an 
authority  on  furthest  reaches  of  Arizona,  both  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  delight  in  going  off  on  exploring  trips  and  in  some  instances 
she  has  been  the  first  white  woman  to  stop  at  remotest  places. 
The  marvelous  pictures  she  showed  us  had  been  taken  by  an 
expert  photographer,  Ted  Nichols,  who  was  also  present.  And  so 
enthusiastic  over  them  were  Mrs.  Bird  and  mvself,  that  we 
planned  to  rent  the  movie  to  show  it  in  the  East.  Pearl  Harbor, 
however,  put  an  end  to  all  that,  with  energies  turned  to  war  and 
every  day  living  reduced  to  necessities. 

It  was  well  that  no  dark  premonitions  colored  that  evening, 
no  warnings  that  never  again  would  the  Hohokam  Society  have 
as  their  charming  hostess,  she  who  had  so  largely  figured  at  its 
birth.  Though  we  knew  it  not,  Mrs.  Bird  was  bidding  it  her  long 
farewell  in  a  scene  that  in  various  ways  was  similar  to  a  radiant 
sunset. 

The  party  that  evening  seemed  to  excel  and  reach  a  perfection 
of  enjoyment  with  Mrs  Tanner  lending  all  her  charm  and  beauty 
in  lecturing  on  her  beloved  Arizona,  with  the  pictures  to  verify 
her  descriptions,  a  congenial  group  of  people,  (including  Dr. 
Cummings,  who  had  come  down  from  his  work  at  Kinishba,  for 
a  week  or  two,  in  which  we  had  many  pleasant  excursions  to¬ 
gether),  were  present  and  outside  the  sunset  was  so  startling  in 
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colors  beyond  all  imagining,  only  possible  to  believe  when  seen, 
that  many  of  us  spoke  about  it  and  lingered  out  of  doors  to  see 
the  last  glow  fade  out  of  night  skies. 

A  friend  had  sent  corsages  of  orchids  to  both  Mrs.  Bird  and 
myself,  and  even  that  little  touch  of  gayety  seemed  to  add  its 
completeness  to  an  already  happy  occasion,  that  has  double 
significance,  now,  with  the  inevitable  seal  of  finality. 

Another  Hohokam  party  that  took  place  at  the  Conquisquadore 
Hotel,  some  years  before  was  a  brilliant  event,  and  though,  Mrs 
Bird,  on  that  occasion,  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present  at  her  own 
dinner  party,  those  of  us  there,  who  knew  and  loved  her  basked 
not  only  in  compliments  for  her,  but  also,  in  those  given  to  her 
granddaughter,  who  presided  in  her  place.  The  object  of  the  large 
dinner,  with  dancing  later  on,  was  to  entertain  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  in  appreciation  of  their  interest  in  Kinishba. 
Mrs.  Bird  had  prepared  a  speech,  which  she  had  looked  forward  to 
delivering.  But,  unfortunately,  fate  interfered  with  an  ailment 
serious  enough  to  force  her  to  obey  the  Doctor’s  orders  to  stay  at 
home.  Her  granddaughter,  Edith  Bonsai,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bass,  had  arrived  in  Arizona  to  visit  her  parents  and 
in  her  disappointment  not  to  be  present  herself,  Mrs.  Bird  sug¬ 
gested  that  Edith  should  take  her  place,  not  only  as  hostess  at 
the  dinner,  but  also  to  deliver  the  speech. 

The  speech  that  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  to  Mrs.  Bird 
must  have  been  nothing  short  of  an  ordeal  to  young  Mrs.  Bonsai. 
However,  agreeing  to  do  the  arduous  job,  to  appease  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  disappointment,  she  arrived  in  apparently  the  gayest 
mood  for  the  grand  event,  which  was  to  be  marked  by  her  first 
attempt  to  deliver  a  speech  before  a  large  gathering,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Tucson’s  most  cultured  (and  possibly  critical)  assemblage. 

As  she  finally  arose  to  address  the  company,  I  never  can  forget 
the  picture  she  made.  With  her  grandmother’s  love  of  jewelry, 
she  had  insisted  her  granddaughter  should  wear  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,  her  own  set  of  emeralds,  and  these  flashing  upon  Mrs. 
Bonsai’s  simple,  black  gown,  emphasized  and  intensified  her 
blonde  beauty.  The  audience  ranging  from  ardent  young  students 
to  critical  older  men,  with  every  variety  of  woman,  from  frivolous 
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winter  visitors  to  the  staid  and  dignified  of  the  University,  settled 
back  in  their  chairs  and  fixed  their  gaze  upon  her.  The  power  of 
beauty,  cannot  be  denied  and  in  the  case  of  Edith  Bonsai  as  she 
stood  there  that  evening,  it  was  evident  and  potent.  But  as  I 
watched  her,  there  was  evident  another  quality,  which  is  really 
the  best  in  this  baffling  world.  And  that  is  courage  under  trial. 
Her  lovely  speaking  voice  took  on  extra  volume  and  emphasis,  as 
it  reached  the  furthest  corners  of  that  large  room  and  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  words  borrowed  a  new  charm.  The  speech  given  rapt 
attention,  was  at  its  end  deluged  with  applause,  and  Mrs.  Bonsai 
with  praise.  Perhaps  someday,  when  a  test  will  come,  as  it  in¬ 
evitably  will,  to  Mrs.  Bonsai’s  sons  or  daughters,  if  they  think  of 
this  little  scene  acted  years  ago  in  far  away  Tucson,  when  their 
Mother  was  young  and  untried  like  themselves,  it  may  help  them 
to  display  the  same  brand  of  gay  courage. 

Later  on  that  evening,  when  the  party  was  over  and  all  of  us 
were  in  a  bustle  of  departure,  young  Mrs.  Bonsai  slipped  into  her 
car  and  started  through  the  late  night  to  motor  alone  the  long 
and  lonely  miles  to  the  Bass’s  ranch.  Which  to  some  nervous 
ladies,  present,  watching  her  drive  off,  was  another  variety  of 
courage. 

The  last  exploring  trip  taken  by  Mrs.  Bird  was  in  Arizona,  one 
day  towards  the  end  of  our  last  April  there.  As  luck  would  have  it 
Dr.  Cummings  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Tucson;  moreover,  strange 
to  relate,  though  knowing  of  Araivaipa  Canyon,  which  we  planned 
to  visit,  he  had  never  been  there.  Nothing  would  give  him  more 
pleasure  than  to  accompany  Mrs.  Bird  and  myself  on  our  long 
day  of  exploring! 

In  these  days  of  gas  shortage,  how  incredible  such  pleasure 
jaunts  appear!  I  find  written  in  the  book  “Fruit  out  of  Rock'’, 
by  Frances  Gilmore,  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  a  brief  account  of  our  day  in  the  canyon,  which 
I  include  here.  But  it  does  not  dwell  then,  as  I  must  now,  on  the 
energy  of  Mrs.  Bird,  her  charm,  her  enjoyment  of  the  entire  day, 
leaving  Tucson  at  ten  A.M.,  and  not  returning  until  late  evening. 
Then,  in  our  ignorance  of  coming  events,  the  days  happenings 
including  Mrs.  Bird’s  unfailing  vigor  and  interest,  at  the  age  of 
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eighty-seven,  were  enjoyed  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
now,  that  they  are  gone  from  us,  the  splendor  of  her  personality 
seems  again  to  outshine  all  other  memories.  The  following  lines 
scribbled  at  the  time  portray  dimly  the  weird  beauty  of  the 
Canyon : 

“April  22,  1942,  40  Calle  Claravista,  Tucson,  Arizona.  With 
Dr.  Cummings  in  our  party  of  five,  we  motored  from  Tucson  to 
Oracle  and  from  there  north  across  San  Pedro  Valley  up  into 
Araivaipa  Canyon.  The  weather  was  not  too  warm  to  be  comfort¬ 
able,  we  spread  our  luncheon  under  leafy  cottonwood  trees  near 
the  fast  flowing  Araivaipa  River.  Running  water  is  such  a  rarity 
in  Southwest  Arizona.  The  river’s  banks  were  green  with  small 
orchards  of  peach  trees,  groves  of  oranges  and  pecans,  surrounding 
about  five  or  six  small  homesteads.  Eucalyptus  and  Tamarisk 
trees  and  cottonwood  shaded  them.  The  walls  of  the  Canyon  rise 
on  every  side,  thousands  of  feet,  into  the  blue,  pulsing  sky.  Only  to 
the  south,  the  walls  widen  sufficiently  to  reveal  a  blue  mist,  a 
limitless  horizon  where  on  clearest  days  are  to  be  discovered  the 
distant  Santa  Rita  Mountains  in  Mexico.  Through  that  gap  our 
road  had  brought  us  from  Tucson.  In  the  silence  of  the  canyon, 
suddenly  came  the  sound  of  splashing  hoof  beats  in  the  river  and 
then  around  the  bend,  appeared  a  cowboy,  leading  a  herd  of 
thirty  or  more  horses;  unmindful  of  us,  they  rolled  and  splashed 
in  the  water,  the  rear  cowboy  rounded  them  up  and  followed  them 
and  the  lead  cowboy  up  the  river  out  of  sight.  Araivaipa  Canyon 
is  one  of  the  least  known  in  Arizona  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  the  Southwest.  It  was  used  for  years  by  the  fierce  Apache 
Indians,  as  a  hiding  place,  when  pressed  by  United  States  Army 
troops.” 

Motoring  home  to  Tucson  in  the  late  afternoon,  a  snake  crossed 
the  desert  road  in  front  of  us;  it  was  very  long  and  thick  and  sped 
with  amazing  swiftness.  It  suddenly  flung  itself  along  side  the 
car  and  writhed  through  the  dust  beside  us.  Dr.  Cummings  would 
not  have  it  killed.  He  explained  it  was  a  snake  valuable  to  the 
desert,  eating  rats  and  gophers  and  on  account  of  its  startling  swift¬ 
ness  was  called  the  “Speed  Snake”.  It  finally  flashed  across  the 
road  and  coiled  itself  around  and  around  a  mesquite  shrub.” 
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In  recalling  these  memories  of  days  with  Mrs.  Bird  I  have  not 
portrayed  her  more  reflective  side  which  was  ever  existent  wher¬ 
ever  she  traveled.  Wherever  she  was,  Mrs.  Bird  was  interested  in 
getting  something  done  just  as  she  did  in  Tucson.  She  would, 
always,  read  the  most  informative  books  on  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  and  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  every  phase  of  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  countries  she  visited.  It  has  been  for  me  to 
reveal  the  lighter  side  of  her  rare  personality,  her  generous 
hospitality  dispensed  to  such  a  variety  of  humankind,  from  scien¬ 
tists,  politicians,  public  workers  of  all  kinds,  to  the  most  frivolous 
and  pleasure  loving.  Here,  her  keen  sense  of  discernment  and  her 
sense  of  humor  had  a  real  value,  that  resulted  in  definite  influ¬ 
ences,  entirely  unsuspected  by  her.  Of  these,  I  can  speak  of 
authoritatively  and  it  is  to  these  I  give  homage. 

She  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  of  appraising  justly,  those 
who  crossed  her  path  in  life,  and  many  a  one  owes  to  her  recognition, 
largely  denied  them,  before  meeting  her.  Her  association  with 
prominent  men,  like  General  Pershing,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  Hoover  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  name,  brought 
a  warmth  of  appreciation  that  she  deeply  enjoyed.  I  remember  so 
well  the  afternoon  that  General  Pershing  called  upon  her  in 
Tucson.  Radiant  sunshine  outside  glorified  with  light  the  room 
within,  where  they  talked  together  with  greatest  animation  and 
interest.  General  Pershing  was  recovering  that  winter  from  a 
severe  illness  and  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Bird  was  a  special  event  for 
both  of  them.  In  fact,  that  visit  to  Mrs.  Bird  proved  to  be  his 
only  outing  of  the  winter.  He  was  unable  to  attend  the  showing  of 
his  movie  picture  taken  of  his  last  tour  in  France,  which  he  in¬ 
vited  a  number  of  us  to  see  at  a  private  performance  at  a  theater 
in  Tucson.  His  friends,  General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
were  passing  that  winter  in  Tucson.  General  Dawes  in  place  of 
General  Pershing  made  the  opening  address.  Miss  Pershing,  a 
sister  to  the  General  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Bird  and  would  enjoy 
with  her  the  movies  and  plays  that  came  to  Tucson. 

For  Mrs.  Bird  was  an  unfailing  attendant  at  all  the  concerts, 
lectures  and  plays  that  enlivened  Tucson’s  social  life.  With  her 
name  usually  heading  the  patroness  lists,  as  well  as  contributing 
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to  a  variety  of  charities.  She  valued  so  deeply  her  friendship  with 
General  Pershing,  that  it  seems  appropriate  to  include  here  in  the 
memories  of  Tucson,  where  they  so  often  met,  the  following  letter 
from  him,  and  also  especially  fitting  with  her  friendship  and  regard 
for  Dr.  Cummings  to  conclude  with  his  following  beautiful  tribute 
to  her  he  wrote  years  later,  after  her  death. 

“Washington,  1941. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Bird: 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  birthdays  roll  around  with  alarming  rapidity  and 
about  the  only  consolation  to  be  found  is  the  kindly  thought  of  old  friends,  this 
year  they  have  deluged  me  with  messages,  but  none,  I  can  assure  you,  gave  me 
greater  pleasure  than  your’s.  Many,  many  thanks.  My  sister  is  still  in  Lincoln, 
but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  convey  to  her  your  message.  I  have  been  here  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  my  plans  for  the  Winter  are  as  yet  indefinite.  I  shall  hope,  however, 
that  our  paths  may  cross.  With  affectionate  regards  always,  believe  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
John  Pershing.” 

“A  Tribute  from  Dr.  Cummings 

Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  spent  many  winters  in  Tucson,  Arizona;  and  greatly 
endeared  herself  to  the  University  community  and  to  the  people  of  the  city. 
Her  enthusiastic  interest  and  hearty  cooperation  in  all  movements  organized 
for,  the  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  material  upbuilding  of  Tucson  and  Arizona 
were  a  great  inspiration  to  pioneer  and  later  citizens  who,  forgetting  the  struggles 
and  disappointments  of  the  past,  were  looking  forward  cheerfully  to  the  day 
when  Arizona  would  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  “frontier  territory”,  but  would 
take  its  place  among  its  sister  states  as  a  progressive,  intellectual  commonwealth, 
a  healthy  happy  home  for  law-abiding  men  and  women. 

Although  Arizona  was  only  a  transient  house  to  Mrs.  Bird,  she  appreciated 
its  healthful  climate,  enjoyed  its  great  natural  beauties,  and  saw  its  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  material  development.  She  had  the  spirit  and  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  a  real  pioneer.  Life,  activity  were  her  constant  companions.  She  loved  to  help 
mankind  and  material  things  rise  from  the  ground,  look  ahead  and  advance. 
Her  mind  and  soul  were  ever  expanding,  ever  reaching  out  after  a  deeper  and  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  motivating  forces  at  work  amongst  men  and  nature. 
To  her  the  rugged  mountains  with  their  snow-capped  summits,  wooded  slopes, 
and  deep-cut  gorges  gave  a  promise  of  permanency  and  eventual  peace  among 
men.  She  loved  to  wander  through  their  foothills  and  drink  in  the  soothing  ozone 
laden  with  the  aroma  of  pine  and  cedar. 

A  picnic  party  on  this  “Southwestern  Desert”  when  the  last  rays  of  the  west¬ 
ern  sun  illuminated  the  mountains  and  the  shadows  began  to  spread  over  the 
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lower  plains,  was  a  great  delight  to  Mrs.  Bird  even  to  the  last  season  of  her 
sojourn  in  Tucson.  Then  when  the  stars  came  out  and  the  Dutch  oven  biscuit, 
the  bacon  and  the  coffee  had  all  been  consumed  and  the  party  relaxed  around 
the  campfire,  Mrs.  Bird  often  remarked  at  the  bigness,  the  freedom  of  it  all. 
‘These  myriads  of  stars  above  us,  this  wide  expanse  of  desert,  those  distant  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  pine  air  we  breathe,  all  tell  us  that  we  cannot  be  selfish  and  petty 
in  such  a  big,  beautiful,  and  bountiful  world?’ 

Mrs.  Bird  was  the  founder  of  the  Hohokam  Museums  Association  at  Tucson, 
whose  chief  purpose  was  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  Arizona 
State  and  other  museums.  As  President  of  the  Hohokam  Association  and  former 
Director  of  the  Arizona  State  Museum  and  Curator  of  the  Kinishba  Museum, 
I  wish  to  pay  specific  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird.  She 
was  a  very  capable  organizer,  a  wise  adviser,  and  a  generous  friend  and  patron 
of  these  institutions.  The  kindly  spirit  and  wisdom  shown  in  all  her  dealings 
are  a  sacred  heritage  that  will  be  treasured  greatly  by  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  her  in  Arizona.  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  was  a  fine 
outstanding  example  of  American  womanhood. 

Byron  Cummings 

Kinishba  Museum 
Whiteriver,  Arizona 
August  15,  1943” 
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HAIL  AND  FAREWELL 

“Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  ot  faith  to  shine 
By  which  the  mortal  heart  is  led 

Unto  the  thinking  ol  the  thought  divine.” — Santayana 

The  thought  divine”  sooner  or  later  must  come  to  us  all 
in  larger  or  lesser  measure,  to  be  our  solace  in  dark  hours 
of  sorrow.  In  the  bright  winter  sunshine  of  Arizona  in 
1942,  in  the  cheery  house  at  40  Clara  Calle,  El  Encante,  Tucson, 
Mrs.  Bird  enjoyed  to  its  full  every  day  that  passed.  She  and  I 
arrived  there  January  14,  1942  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days 
of  sparkling  weather.  The  sky  shone  with  pulsing,  startling  blue, 
peculiar  to  the  Southwest,  great  white  clouds  drifted  over  the 
towering  mountain  ranges,  fresh  breezes  desert  scented,  with  a 
mingling  of  spicy  fragrance  of  cactus,  sage,  mesquite,  noticeable 
after  showers,  enveloped  us  as  we  motored  through  palm  shaded 
streets  to  the  house,  that  was  to  be  our  home  for  the  winter 
months. 

It  had  rained  in  Tucson  earlier  that  morning,  with  a  clearing 
wind,  scattering  the  clouds  and  bringing  a  radiant  sunshine  to 
welcome  us.  Such  weather  continued  with  undiminished  glory  for 
a  week  or  two.  We  revelled  in  its  beauty  wdth  many  and  various 
pleasures  of  long  motor  trips,  open-door  luncheons,  and  friends 
in  to  dinner  on  golden  evenings  when  we  dined  out  on  the  little 
patio.  The  evenings  we  were  alone,  Mrs.  Bird  would  read  aloud 
to  me  a  variety  of  literature  from  stories  of  the  West  to  the  Clas¬ 
sics. 

Happily  for  me  no  foreboding  gave  warning  that  these  days 
together  were  never  to  be  again.  No  shadow  of  premonition  dark¬ 
ened  that  last  golden  winter.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Bird  was  stronger  and 
more  able  to  enjoy  all  the  rounds  of  Tucson’s  winter  gayeties 
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than  the  two  previous  winters.  She  drove  out  every  afternoon  to 
see  her  daughter,  Edith,  at  Deep  Well  Ranch,  and  every  Sunday 
we  would  motor  out  there  to  midday  dinner  as  a  matter  of  course 
enjoying  among  other  things  the  home  raised  turkeys. 

The  middle  of  January,  her  grandson,  Francis  William  Bird,  III 
flew  to  Tucson  from  Los  ‘Angeles  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Basses. 
He  was  much  interested  in  his  work  at  the  Lockheed  Plant  at 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  taken  a  defense  job  and  often  talked 
of  it  and  the  people  he  had  met  and  the  various  ways  he  spent 
his  days.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  he  was  so  young  and 
vital.  He  argued  on  many  matters  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
originality  and  intelligence  that  he  left  more  than  the  usual 
gap  behind  him  when  he  returned  to  his  job.  One  evening  dining 
with  us  I  seem  to  recall  him  most  vividly,  his  ready  smile,  his 
flashing  brown  eyes,  and  eager  words.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon 
Mrs.  Bird  and  I  motored  with  him  to  the  air  field  to  see  him  off 
to  Los  Angeles.  “Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine,  that 
lights  the  pathway  one  step  ahead”  is  indeed  a  merciful  fact  in 
the  face  of  a  stern  Providence.  That  was  the  last  time  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  to  see  Francis.  She  loved  him  and  her  hopes  for 
future  generations  of  Francis  William  Birds’s  and  the  Bird  Mills 
were  wrapped  up  in  her  feelings  for  the  boy  and  when  the  hour 
struck  that  killed  him,  it  hastened  her  own  death.  He  died  in 
an  airplane  crash  the  following  October  23,  when  on  his  way  home 
from  Los  Angeles.  The  plane  crashed  near  Palm  Springs,  not 
far  from  Tucson,  with  all  on  board  killed.  Mrs.  Bird  wrote  me  a 
letter  that  day  from  Endean,  before  hearing  of  the  tragic  news 
and  strange  to  say  its  tone  was  unusually  sad.  Only  a  few  weeks 
later  death  came  to  her,  and  the  world  that  knew  her  was  in¬ 
finitely  poorer,  infinitely  at  a  loss  without  her.  Such  vigor  of 
character,  of  mind  and  body,  such  generosity  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  left  a  bewildering  sense  of  desolation  not  only  to  her  family 
but  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

With  me,  she  had  come  into  my  life  when  she  was  over  eighty 
years.  Most  people  at  such  an  age  are  not  apt  to  serve  as  a  joy¬ 
ous  inspiration  toothers;  But  so  she  became  to  me  at  a  time  when 
I  most  needed  encouragement.  No  one  was  more  capable  of  giving 
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forth  charm  and  beauty  to  life,  nor  of  living  it  with  more  force 
and  enthusiasm.  In  losing  her  I  have,  indeed,  with  many  others, 
lost  immeasurably,  but  that  is  not  to  be  counted  with  my  gain. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  “God  gives  us  memories  so  we  may  have 
roses  in  December.”  My  memories  of  Mrs.  Bird  are  roses  that 
will  never  lose  their  fragrance. 

My  Hail  to  her  friendship  occurred  on  our  trip  to  Ireland, 
September  1937  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Bective  in  County 
Meath,  a  beautiful  place  owned  in  recent  years  by  Charlie  and 
Julia  Bird. 

Here  they  spend  carefree  months  and  it  is,  here,  that  their 
famous  mare,  Heartbreak  Hill  came  into  being  and  later  earned 
her  fame  by  winning  steeplechases  all  over  Ireland,  reaching  the 
apex  of  it  by  twice  starting  the  favorite  in  the  greatest  steeple¬ 
chase  of  all,  the  Grand  National  at  Aintree,  England.  Sailing 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  our  first  trip  together,  started  under 
dubious  circumstances  which  might  have  daunted  many  a  younger 
woman.  The  date  was  September  4  and  one  of  the  hottest  days 
on  record,  Boston  simmered  in  an  unaccustomed,  devasting 
heat  that  was  a  test  of  nerves,  calculated  to  crush  cheeriest 
spirits.  In  addition,  such  a  dense  fog  enveloped  the  seacoast  from 
New  York  to  Boston  that  our  steamer,  the  Cunarder  “Samaria” 
was  hours  late  in  leaving  Boston,  it  was  not  until  ten  o’clock  that 
we  finally  got  under  way.  Our  little  party  included  a  nephew  of 
mine,  Pinkney  McLean,  crossing  to  spend  his  annual  holiday  in 
England,  whom  Mrs.  Bird  had  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Bective.  Another  guest  was  the  distinguished  archeologist,  Dr. 
Byron  Cummings,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  had 
travelled  from  faraway  Arizona  and  had  been  subjected  to  almost 
a  week  of  journeying,  as  he  had  come  direct  from  his  work  of 
excavation  way  up  on  the  Apache  Reservation.  Pinkney  had 
only  come  on  from  New  York,  but  both  of  them  were  fagged  out 
from  the  heat.  I  had  been  fortunate,  in  motoring  down  from  New 
Hampshire,  where  I  had  been  visiting  Edith  and  Robert  Bass. 

The  long  hot  day  finally  came  to  an  end,  and  found  the  Samaria 
in  port,  ready  to  take  on  freight  and  passengers.  And  there  among 
them,  conspicuous  in  immaculate  attire  and  radiant  in  unruffled 
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spirits,  was  Mrs.  Bird,  greeting  one  and  all  of  her  party,  with 
her  usual  graciousness  of  manner. 

From  then  on,  owing  largely  to  her  thoughtfulness  of  others, 
the  trip  was  one  of  pure  delight.  The  Samaria  was  soon  steaming 
out  of  the  heat  and  the  following  morning  found  us  enjoying 
ideal  weather,  a  sparkling  sea  reflecting  bluest  skies,  caressed  by 
cool  breezes.  Mrs.  Bird  had  reserved  sumptious  staterooms  for 
herself  and  me  with  a  commodious  connecting  bathroom.  Our 
rooms  were  papered  in  a  cretonne  wall  covering,  that  suggested 
some  old  English  manor  house  and  were  furnished  with  dressing 
tables  and  chairs  and  beds  that  invited  deepest  slumber,  aided  by 
the  swish  of  the  waves. 

Looking  back  upon  it  now,  in  these  awful  days  of  war,  that 
carefree  time  seems  incredible,  something  too  good  to  be  true 
and  to  have  really  been  enjoyed  only  seven  years  ago.  But  true 
it  was  and  of  such  a  lighthearted  happiness  that  trivial  jokes 
and  incidents  provoked  ready  laughter,  impossible  to  muster 
under  less  spontaneous  and  joyous  circumstances.  Such  an 
incident  was  the  brown  felt  hat,  purchased  by  Mrs.  Bird  at  a 
large  price,  as  entirely  suitable  for  a  sea  voyage  and  guaranteed 
to  stay  on  her  head  in  face  of  any  weather  or  prankish  winds. 
The  hat  to  me  from  the  first  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon  it,  had 
a  real  personality,  rather  aggressive  than  otherwise  and  at  tea 
one  afternoon  it  became  the  topic  of  our  frivolous  chatter  (it 
could  hardly  be  termed  conversation)  Mrs.  Bird,  entering  with 
gusto  into  the  criticism  of  her  hat,  appealed  to  Dr.  Cummings 
for  his  approval  and  was  as  amused  as  anyone,  when  the  staid 
professor  with  a  twinkle  in  his  usually  dignified  eyes,  pronounced 
it  “as  definitely  a  rakish  hat.” 

The  capping  climax  arrived,  however,  when  in  spite  of  being 
tightly  pinned  to  Mrs.  Bird’s  hair,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  almost 
succeeded  in  blowing  it  out  to  sea  and  after  that  Mrs.  Bird  was 
its  severest  critic.  Only  truly  light  hearts  could  relish  such  simple 
little  incidents  as  this  or  find  any  amusement  in  it. 

Revealing  the  amusement  caused  by  the  hat,  Mrs.  Bird,  weeks 
after  our  return  home,  sent  me  a  carefully  wrapped  parcel,  which 
on  opening,  disclosed  the  brown  hat.  So,  knowing  and  loving 
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a  certain  remote  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  I  dispatched  it 
there,  where  it  would  meet  with  warmest  welcome.  The  following 
jingle,  proclaiming  this  fact,  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Bird  and  was 
promptly  responded  to  with  a  similar  one  from  her. 

“See  the  hat  immortal,  received  with  all  respect, 

Due  to  distinguished  members  of  the  world  elect. 

It  soon  may  fly  to  warmer  climes  of  South  Carolina, 

I  fear  to  cause  green  envy  to  many  a  buxom  Dinah. 

But  whither  it  goes,  or  where  it  stays,  it  is  a  peerless  hat, 

A  star  amongst  it’s  fellows  at  $50.00  flat. 

And  proudly  high  it  holds  it’s  head  above  the  common  herd, 

For  it  has  crossed  the  sea  upon  the  head,  of  Mrs.  Bird.” 

Owing  to  some  heavy  weather  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
Samaria  finally  docked  at  Dublin,  late  in  the  night,  instead  of 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  after  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  Bective. 
That  charming  house  was  a  blaze  of  lights,  hearths  in  every 
room  were  cheery  with  glowing  coal  fires  and  a  profusion  of  roses 
decorated  the  rooms.  I  shall  never  forget  the  roses  that  Autumn 
at  Bective.  In  my  bedroom,  alone,  there  were  usually  half  a 
dozen  vases  of  them  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  and  deepest 
fragrance  and  though  many  a  frost  covered  Bective  before  our 
departure,  they  bloomed  on  valiantly  in  the  high  walled  garden. 
There  were,  also,  a  wealth  of  other  flowers  blooming  in  the  gardens 
and  a  pond  of  water  lilies,  that  one  afternoon  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  unexpected  irritation  to  Mrs.  Bird.  For  in  remembering 
our  autumn  at  Bective  and  reliving  all  those  lovely  days  and 
varied  experiences,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  recall  Mrs. 
Bird’s  open  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  as  our  household  consisted  entirely  of 
devout  Roman  Catholics,  who  demanded  late  breakfast  trays 
on  Sunday  mornings,  so  they  could  attend  early  Mass,  any  out- 
spoken  criticism  amounted  to  an  indiscretion.  However,  one 
beautiful  October  afternoon,  while  Mrs.  Bird  was  busy  at  letter 
writing,  I  went  out  on  one  of  my  many  walks,  through  Bective 
and  the  surrounding  countryside.  That  afternoon  was  a  Saturday 
and  I  confined  my  walk  to  Bective  and  as  I  wandered  along  the 
avenues,  several  bicycles  wheeled  passed  me  and  I  finally  noticed 
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that  priests  were  pedalling  them  and  that  all  of  them  had  baskets 
somewhere  about  their  person.  This  was  explained  later  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  returning  priests  with  their  baskets  laden  with 
flowers  and  still  later  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  ending  my 
walk  near  the  pond  of  water  lilies,  a  gardener  was  there,  busy 
piling  some  in  a  basket  held  by  a  grateful  priest. 

It  was  growing  chilly  and  time  for  one  of  Bective’s  matchless 
teas,  but  before  hurrying  into  the  house,  I  lingered  a  moment  to 
watch  the  picture,  a  really  beautiful  one,  the  reverent  gardener 
gathering  the  choicest  lilies  for  his  beloved  priest,  with  a  golden 
sunset  shining  upon  it.  I  hurried  into  tea  and  recounted  the  scene 
to  Mrs.  Bird,  but  my  enthusiasm  was  met  with  flashing  resistance, 

“This  will  never  do,”  she  exclaimed,  “Their  churches  decorated 
with  Bective’s  flowers,  look  here  we  must  tell  them  to  get  off.” 
And  it  was  sometime  before  we  could  reconcile  her  to  the  fact 
that  Bective  was  a  Roman  Catholic  stronghold  and  all  its  produce 
would  flow  as  naturally  into  the  priest’s  hands  as  the  river  Boyne 
flowed  along  through  Bective’s  rich  meadowland  out  to  Drogheda 
to  the  sea. 

This  little  incident  is  only  worth  mentioning  as  an  illustration 
of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mrs.  Bird.  It  never  failed  in  the  face 
of  even  the  smallest  contingency,  her  convictions,  were  always 
worth  fighting  for,  at  what  ever  inconvenience  to  herself  or  those 
around  her. 

Charlie  and  Julia  Bird  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout 
Meath  who  on  their  account  showed  us  every  hospitality  that 
autumn  of  1937.  One  Sunday  in  October,  1937,  in  appreciation 
of  all  the  kindness  shown  us,  we  sent  out  fifty  invitations  to  a 
tea  at  Bective  which  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  showing  of  a 
movie  in  the  ballroom.  As  mentioned  before  one  of  the  most 
delightful  guests  paying  a  visit  to  Bective  at  that  time  was  the 
well  known  archeologist,  Byron  Cummings,  Dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  at  Tucson.  He  agreed  with  enthusiasm,  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  Irish  guests,  to  give  a  lecture  on  the 
antiquities  of  Arizona,  substantiating  his  claims  by  his  own  movie 
picture.  The  ballroom,  hitherto  closed,  was  opened  and  heated 
for  the  occasion  and  we  decided  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  there  Saturday  night. 
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It  proved  to  be  a  wise  decision,  for  when  we  were  seated  on 
rows  of  chairs  in  the  ballroom  after  dinner  and  Dr.  Cummings 
proceeded  to  show  his  movie,  I  shall  never  forget  our  consterna¬ 
tion  (permeated,  too  by  amusement)  when  gazing  upon  total 
blackness  Mrs.  Bird  announced  in  indignant  tones,  “Why,  we 
can’t  see  a  thing!”  However,  this  was  soon  put  to  rights  when  a 
stronger  circuit  was  provided,  and  the  following  day  of  the  party 
any  such  misadventure  was  guarded  against  by  no  electricity 
being  used  in  the  barns  or  stables. 

An  afternoon  earlier  in  the  week  I  had  been  to  the  Curragh  to 
the  races  with  some  of  the  hard  riding,  more  sophisticated  of 
our  guests  to  be,  the  following  Sunday  afternoon.  I  must  confess, 
my  spirits  sank  when  I  was  rather  derisively  questioned  about 
the  lecture  and  movie  they  had  discovered  they  were  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  in  the  form  of  entertainment,  I  explained  it  was  “all 
very  interesting  and  that  they  would  be  amazed  by  the  evidence 
of  ancient  life  in  wild  Arizona.”  This  met  with  slight  response  and 
I  then  and  there  resolved  that  the  honor  of  Bective  must  be  up¬ 
held  by  not  only  bountiful  food  but  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquor. 

Before  this  trip  I  had  not  known  Mrs.  Bird  intimately,  having 
seen  her  only  a  few  times  before  that  autumn.  I  had  noticed  that 
no  liquor  up  to  that  time  had  been  served  at  Bective,  and  had 
heard  Mrs.  Bird  discourse  on  the  evils  of  it,  so  it  was  with  due 
misgivings  that  I  approached  her.  My  spirits  sank  still  lower 
with  the  conviction  that  our  party  would  prove  a  dismal  failure, 
when  Mrs.  Bird  replied  with  flashing  eyes  that  no  liquor  would 
be  available,  that  it  her  guests  did  not  like  what  she  provided  she 
would  have  no  regrets. 

It  was  genuine  despair  that  Bective  should  so  disappoint 
Charlie’s  and  Julia’s  friends  that  gave  me  courage  to  further  urge 
her.  Mrs.  Bird  suddenly  looked  at  me  intently  and  as  sud¬ 
denly  said,  “Well,  go  ahead.  I  see  you  think  it  very  important. 
Tell  Tom  Lavin  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best.” 

I  helped  to  seat  our  guests  in  the  ballroom  for  the  lecture  and 
movie  to  follow,  and  several  chilling  remarks  were  handed  out 
to  me. 
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One  beautiful  lady  murmured,  “Luck  seems  to  be  on  your  side! 
Fortunately  it  is  raining  or  else  my  husband  and  most  of  the 
men  could  never  have  been  captured  to  sit  through  a  lecture  by 
the  Arizona  professor  on  a  Sunday  afternoon!” 

Several  of  the  men  said,  “May  we  sit  here  by  the  door  so  we 
can  escape  when  we  want  to?” 

I  finally  settled  in  a  chair  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  whole 
scene  remains  very  vivid  in  my  memory;  the  expectant  crowd  of 
people  (some  cynically  inclined),  Mrs.  Bird  erect  and  stately, 
beautifully  apparelled,  rising  down  in  the  front  row  near  the 
stage  to  introduce  Dr.  Cummings  and  give  a  little  welcoming 
address  to  her  assembled  guests,  expressing  her  gratitude  for  all 
their  kindness  to  us  that  autumn  in  County  Meath. 

The  applause  when  she  had  finished  and  sat  down  beside  Lord 
Fingall  was  so  spontaneous  that  I  could  promptly  forgive  any 
former  adverse  chilling  remarks.  Also  Dr.  Cummings  quieted  all 
anxiety  by  giving  the  most  illuminating  lecture,  with  a  movie  of 
amazing  pictures  revealing  the  beauty  of  Arizona. 

Unusually  beautiful  weather  continued  throughout  our  visit 
to  Bective.  The  outlook  from  my  room  was  enchanting.  A  wide 
gravelled  terrace  just  below  my  windows  was  bordered  with 
velvety  green  turf  stretching  only  a  short  way  to  the  Boyne  River. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Boyne  were  grassy  meadows  dotted  with 
lofty,  spreading  trees.  Further,  green  fields  and  valleys  stretched 
far  away  to  a  distant  range  of  hills,  among  which  stood  Tara. 
We  motored  there  our  first  afternoon.  Of  all  the  rich  beauty  of 
Ireland,  there  is  none  to  surpass  the  view  of  Ireland  from  Tara, 
especially  at  the  magic  hour  of  an  Irish  sunset. 

We  arrived  there  in  ample  time  to  walk  through  the  fields  and 
over  the  ancient  mounds  of  Tara,  the  remnants  of  a  faraway 
people  and  time,  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Great  banquet  halls  and  tombs  lie  there  with  many  a  legend  woven 
around  them.  The  Hill  of  Tara,  guarding  mystic  and  ancient 
rites  and  lore,  faces  the  west.  Reaching  to  the  west  lie  the  greenest 
fields  and  rich  woodlands  rear  lofty  temples.  The  Boyne  glitters 
here  and  there.  It  flows  a  silver  stream  on  to  Drogheda  to  the 
sea.  Church  spires  and  chimney  tops  nestle  here  and  there  in 
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hamlets  and  far  in  the  blue  distance  rises  high  in  splendid  majesty 
a  mountain  range.  It  may  be  Mullinger  or  the  Twelve  Pins  or 
Ackill  itself!  Even  glimpses  of  the  far  xMlantic,  for  anything 
becomes  possible  in  this  fairyland!  Its  sheer  beauty  and  loveliness 
transcend  all  realities.  Over  it  all,  day  is  now  departing.  The  gold, 
purple,  green,  and  rose  of  an  Irish  sunset  are  touching  it  with 
glory.  Great  masses  of  billowy  clouds  float  with  a  celestial  beauty 
utterly  unrelated  to  this  earth.  The  lines  of  Siegfried  Sassoon  come 
to  mind: 

“But  I’ve  no  magic  to  confess 
The  moment  of  that  loveliness, 

So,  from  these  words  you’ll  never  guess 
The  stars  and  Lilies  I  could  see.” 

Under  Lavin’s  care  and  Mrs.  Bird’s  bountiful  hospitality  that 
autumn  of  1937,  “Bective”  presented  a  picture  of  perfect  country 
life.  Efficient  (and  incidentally  beautiful)  maids  appeared  cheer¬ 
fully  every  morning  with  breakfast  trays.  Golden  sunshine  with 
billowy  clouds  casting  shadows  over  the  lush  countryside  would 
entice  one  out  for  walks.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey,  dating  from 
900  or  earlier,  was  across  the  fields.  The  remains  of  the  Claddy 
was  a  shorter  walk  down  the  front  avenue.  A  few  ancient  ruins 
are  there  but  a  curious  burial  ground  situated  upon  a  tiny  island 
in  the  Boyne,  and  spanned  by  a  little  footbridge,  is  still  in  use. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  bury  the  dead  here  at  all  times,  but  in 
the  spring  when  the  Boyne  floods  its  banks,  or  wintery  winds 
moan  around  it,  a  burial  must  become  a  weird  ceremonial.  It 
would  lend  itself  to  the  wild  keening  and  other  mysteries  of  the 
Irish  heart.  Ireland  is  essentially  a  mystic  land;  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  a  land  of  unhappy  dreams!  It  seems  to  haunt  its  very 
air  and  winds  and  even  its  brightest  sunshine.  Under  a  moon, 
Ireland  becomes  an  enchanted  land  where  any  holy  rite  or  evil 
could  be  committed. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  Charlie’s  and  Julia’s  friends 
and  enjoy  their  hospitality;  to  lunch  at  Killeen  Castle  with  the 
charming  Lord  and  Lady  Fingall  on  a  Sunday  of  radiant  weather. 
The  vines  were  turning  red  on  the  old  brown  walls  of  the  Castle. 
Inside,  its  magnificent  rooms  were  flooded  with  sunshine,  gay 
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with  autumn  flowers  and  heated  with  wood  fires.  Lady  Fingall, 
after  luncheon  in  a  former  drawingroom  converted  now  into  a 
diningroom,  led  us  through  some  rooms  of  Kileen.  How  beautiful 
they  are!  A  lofty  banquet  hall  and  carved  staircase,  and  mul- 
lioned  casements.  Off  a  grand  hallway  a  long  narrow  passage  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  chambers.  It  suggested  a  little  chapel 
with  arched  roof  and  is  used  by  Lord  and  Lady  Fingall  as  a  den. 
Old  leather  chairs  and  sofas  offer  deep  comfort.  Prints  and  photo¬ 
graphs  adorn  the  old  stone  walls.  A  soft  rug  covers  the  old,  old 
stone  floors  where  dozed  fox  terriers,  entirely  oblivious  of  ghosts 
of  the  past!  We  walked  later  in  an  enchanting  walled  garden  with 
a  splendid  display  of  autumn  bloom. 

In  nearby  meadows  were  thoroughbred  mares  and  yearlings. 
Lord  Fingall  is  a  successful  breeder,  receiving  an  annual  £10,000 
more  or  less  from  his  stock. 

Across  the  road  from  Killeen  Castle  stands  the  superb  home  of 
another  Plunket,  Lord  Dunsany.  Farther  away  is  Raheston,  the 
spacious,  more  modern  home  of  Captain  Harry  Fowler,  M.F.H. 
of  the  Meath,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant,  loved  sportsmen  left 
in  Ireland.  We  would  breakfast  there,  cub-hunting  mornings,  in 
a  diningroom,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with  portraits  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  stone  cot¬ 
tages,  on  these  many  acred  estates,  picturesque  in  their  solid 
walls  and  thatched  roofs,  there  is  usually  one  room  with  an  earth 
floor,  more  often  than  not,  damp  with  a  puddle  made  from  rain 
dripping  down  through  a  hole  of  the  picturesque  roof! 

It  was  delightful  to  lunch  at  Killeen  Castle  and  breakfast  at 
Raheston,  to  wait  there  for  Captain  Fowler  to  return  from  the 
Cubhunt  with  his  handsome  brother,  Sir  John  Fowler,  and  his 
beautiful  daughter  Nancy,  Mrs.  Connoll,  the  M.F.H.  of  the 
Meath  and  her  young  huntsman,  Charlie  Cameron,  the  son  of 
the  old  Countess  Conyingham  of  Slane  Castle,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  young  men  my  eyes  have  ever  beheld.  Delightful  to  go 
racing  at  the  Curragh,  by  far  and  away  the  most  beautiful  race¬ 
course  in  the  world,  to  meet  Cosgrave  there  (ex-President  of  the 
Irish  Free  State)  and  to  have  him  to  tea  at  Bective;  later  on  to 
motor  to  his  home  near  Dublin  for  tea  there  with  him  and  his 
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cordial  wife.  And  it  was  delightful  to  tour  through  Ireland,  to 
view  its  antiquities,  with  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Byron  Cum¬ 
mings.  He,  also,  would  motor  with  me  and  Lavin  to  the  meets 
of  the  Meath  at  the  early  hour  of  dawn,  when  such  numbers  of 
rabbits  would  be  abroad  on  the  grassy  roads  that  Lavin  would 
slow  down  the  car  to  avoid  hitting  them.  Over  it  all,  however, 
sang  the  winds  of  haunted  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  sullen  eyes  of 
a  newly  silent  and  uncheerful  people  of  the  Irish  Republic  shone 
a  distrust  and  hatred  that  was  openly  testified  by  many  blackened 
ruins  of  stately  homes  of  other  days! 

Mrs.  Bird,  with  her  usual  generosity,  offered  to  procure  horses 
for  me  to  cub-hunt  with  “the  Meath.”  I  did  not  accept.  It  is 
definitely  happier  for  me  to  cling  to  the  loved  realities  of  my 
happy  past  than  to  venture  upon  those  of  the  present.  No  one 
could  know  that  in  Ireland  that  autumn  of  1937,  my  long  vanished 
youth  called  to  me  insistently  across  the  years;  that  I  could  see 
Redmond’s  loved  face  (gone  now  forever  from  this  world)  smile 
at  me;  and  hear  Percy  Maynard’s  hearty  tones  calling  to  him, 
“I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  but  you  are  a  good  one!  Come  along”, 
or  see  Plunket,  young  and  handsome  with  shining  eyes  galloping 
swiftly  behind  Jim  Brindley  over  the  turf  and  banks  of  Fairy- 
house,  and  hear  the  voice  of  John  Watson  the  M.F.H.  of  the 
Meath  calling  the  hounds,  he  a  horseman  so  bold  and  keen  that 
he  was  described  admiringly  as  “a  gentleman  on  two  legs  and  a 
devil  on  four.”  Or  to  hear,  that  autumn  in  Ireland,  the  cheery 
tones  of  my  genial  old  friend,  Sir  John  Powers,  hunting  with  the 
Carlow  and  Ireland,  calling  out  to  the  smiling  men,  touching  caps 
to  him  as  we  rode  by,  “Here  boys!  Give  a  cheer  for  the  little  lady 
come  to  hunt  in  Ireland  all  the  way  from  America!”  That  was 
contrast  indeed  to  the  silence  and  averted  faces  of  those  I  saw 
“in  passing  through”  the  Irish  countryside  of  1937. 

To  Major  Saunders,  one  of  Mrs.  Bird’s  guests  at  Bective  that 
autumn,  Mrs.  Bird  and  I  owe  a  debt  of  thanks,  for  it  was  during 
his  visit  to  Bective  that  he  planned  our  motor  trip  from  Bective 
to  London.  He  and  his  wife,  a  former  Bostonian,  were  deeply 
attached  to  Mrs.  Bird.  In  fact,  Major  Saunders  explained  to  me 
that  it  was  only  their  affection  for  her  that  persuaded  them  to 
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set  foot  again  upon  Irish  soil.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  known 
intimate  and  true  details  of  the  horrors  committed  there  by  the 
I.R.A.  some  years  ago. 

I  also  had  been  regaled  on  such  atrocities  at  dinner  at  our  home, 
Snow  Hill,  in  Maryland,  U.S.A.  A  Major  Yates  from  Ireland 
and  my  late  husband,  had  mutual  friends.  The  Major  arrived  in 
the  Worthington  Valley  to  look  at  farms,  having  sold  his  own  in 
Ireland  to  the  Aga  Khan.  Charlie  and  I  found  him  delightful. 
We  could  well  understand  his  flashing  eyes  upon  hearing  of  the 
cruelties  and  horrors  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  was  dining  at  a  beautiful  old  house  some¬ 
where  near  Mullingar.  An  old  gentleman  (rather  fiery  and  auto¬ 
cratic)  and  his  wife,  an  old  lady,  very  gentle  and  kindly,  her  life 
really  devoted  to  helping  the  needy,  were  the  host  and  hostess  of 
the  dinner  party.  Portraits  hung  on  the  walls.  Old  silver,  china, 
and  glass  adorned  the  dining  room  table.  Dinner,  served  by  faith¬ 
ful  retainers,  long  in  their  service,  was  ended  when  shouts 
could  be  heard  outside.  A  masked  man  rushed  into  the  hall, 
ordering  the  house  to  be  emptied  of  people.  Its  walls  were  to  be 
soaked  in  kerosene  and  flaming  torches  applied.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  went  out  on  the  front  steps  to  shout  protests,  and  the  gentle 
old  lady  raised  her  kindly  hands  in  humble  prayer  to  spare  their 
home.  Neither  protests  nor  prayers  were  of  any  avail.  A 
few  moments  of  frenzied  entreaties!  Then  roaring,  crackling  flames 
enveloped  the  house  and  all  it  held,  all  its  treasures  gathered 
there  in  the  long  years,  faded  letters,  tender  mementoes, 
and  family  jewels!  Red  flames  roared  ever  heavenwards, 
ever  fiercer  with  blistering  heat.  It  drove  with  relentless  fury 
out  into  the  dark  night,  homeless,  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
kindly,  gentle  old  wife. 

The  stories  recounted,  however,  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Saunders 
climaxed  any  of  Major  Yates.  There  were  innumerable  stories  of 
horrible  brutality  and  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  Irishmen 
which  made  one  realize  that  latent  in  the  Irish  character  is  an 
unsuspected  cruelty.  The  Eastern  tribe  which  last  conquered 
Ireland,  in  its  long  history  of  conquest  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  lived  untouched  by  Greco-Roman  civilization,  just  as 
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did  the  Prussians  of  Germany.  There  is  a  curious  similarity  in 
their  barbaric  brutality  in  action  during  any  tumultous  period. 
They  never  had  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  discipline  of  Roman 
law,  the  influence  of  Greek  culture,  or  the  humbling  training  of 
Christianity,  for  in  Ireland  the  Church  is  particularly  given  to 
ritual  and  power,  and  is  almost  pagan  in  character. 

After  tales  of  many  tragedies  it  is  pleasant  to  recount  a  humor¬ 
ous  incident,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Bird  and  me.  Many 
laughs  has  the  following  since  provided.  Mrs.  Bird  explained 
one  day  to  her  guests  at  Bective  that  the  next  evening  she  had 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Dublin 
an  invitation  to  a  high  tea  in  Dublin  at  seven  o’clock.  It  was 
to  be  held  at  the  Society’s  Headquarters  or  Clubhouse  at  19 
Merion  Square.  After  high  tea,  lectures  on  Irish  antiquities  were 
to  be  given  by  eminent  authorities. 

Mrs.  Bird,  the  following  morning,  though  we  were  leaving 
Bective  at  noon  to  motor  to  Dublin  for  a  busy  afternoon,  dressed 
very  handsomely  in  gracious  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  our 
evening  engagement.  She  urged  us  also  to  dress  with  some  suit¬ 
able  elegance.  She  even  hinted  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  the 
jovial,  stout  English  Major  and  dapper  little  Dr.  Cummings, 
that  they  should  don  evening  tails  in  courteous  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  correct  attire.  She  urged  that  this  daytime  apparel  could 
be  comfortably  concealed  under  overcoats.  The  gentlemen,  how¬ 
ever,  politely  and  manfully  declined  to  act  upon  her  suggestion. 

Meanwhile  we  departed  for  Dublin  in  high  good  humor  with 
anticipations  of  a  pleasant  evening  ahead  of  cultural  refreshment. 
The  magic  hour  of  this  expected  fulfilment  finally  arrived  after 
many  hours  of  varied  pleasures  in  Dublin.  Taylor  finally  deposited 
us  on  the  pavement  of  Merion  Square. 

We  entered  a  house  of  Georgian  era.  In  the  drawing  room  on 
the  ground  floor  were  traces  of  its  former  elegance  in  handsome 
woodwork.  Its  lone  occupant  upon  our  prompt  arrival  was  a  tall, 
stout  man  in  clerical  attire.  Mrs.  Bird,  with  every  ready  gracious¬ 
ness,  immediately  greeted  him.  They  at  once  became  engaged  in 
pleasant  conversation.  To  the  less  kindly  eyes  of  the  Saunders 
and  myself  who  watched  them  from  afar,  the  appearance  of  the 
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cleric  was  somewhat  unimpressive.  True,  he  had  a  florid,  hand¬ 
some  face,  but  his  waistcoat  evincing  hard  usage  was  pinned 
across  his  robustness  with  a  large  safety  pin,  and  his  long  black 
trousers  ended  in  dirty  galoshes  strapped  around  his  stout  ankles. 
Watching  from  across  the  room,  we  suddenly  noticed  Mrs.  Bird 
regarding  the  unsuspecting  cleric  with  displeasure. 

She  immediately  joined  us,  murmuring,  “I  could  have  spared 
my  pains.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest!” 

Thus  started  the  first  diversion  of  the  evening! 

Shortly  arrived  members  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Dublin.  They  crowded  the  room  and  enjoyed  substantial  tea 
provided  from  a  large  table  in  the  corner.  We,  also,  enjoyed  our 
tea  procured  for  us  by  Major  Saunders  and  Dr.  Cummings.  No 
one  present  spoke  to  us  or  even  looked  in  our  direction.  We  then 
proceeded  up  a  shabby  staircase  to  a  room  above.  We  seated 
ourselves  there  on  chairs  in  the  first  row,  prominent  enough  to 
command  the  attention  of  Dr.  McAllister,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who,  Mrs.  Bird  explained  hopefully,  was  to  lecture 
later. 

Some  dignitary  of  the  Society  finally  rose  to  face  us,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  Perhaps  in  hope  of  truly 
starting  that  entertainment  he  had  been  chosen.  His  appearance 
compelled  mirth.  He  stood,  lank  and  cadaverous,  topped  by  a 
long,  lean  neck  supporting  a  freckled  face  completed  by  a  bald 
head  with  surprising  tufts  of  red  hair  standing  out  above  the 
largest  of  ears!  His  evening  attire  was  entirely  original.  To 
dignify  his  office,  a  large  wreath  of  flowers  hung  round  his  lean 
neck  with  some  medal  fastened  to  it  with  the  familiar  safety  pin. 

He  first  introduced  for  our  edification  a  gentleman  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  somewhat  resembled  his  own.  However,  it  was  at  once 
discovered  that  if  he  had  ever  had  a  voice  it  had  been  lost  to  him 
in  some  dire  affliction.  His  large  lips  twisted  in  apparent  activities, 
but  no  sound  penetrated  our  hearing.  A  few  moving  pictures  were 
then  produced  presenting  to  our  eyes  diagonal  and  horizontal 
hieroglyphics.  To  these  he  pointed  with  a  little  cane  in  apparent 
excitement  utterly  unexplainable  to  us. 

Dr.  McAllister,  stout  and  florid,  then  followed,  and  in  close 
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proximity  to  us  lectured  upon  the  antiquities  of  terns.  However, 
he  gave  no  glance  of  recognition  to  Mrs.  Bird.  His  words  rang 
out  in  audible  tones  and  were  of  undoubted  importance  to  him¬ 
self,  if  unmeaning  to  us. 

It  was  during  his  meanderings  that  Mrs.  Bird  rose  from  her 
chair  in  truly  regal  manner  and  summoning  us  to  follow,  walked 
from  the  room. 

We  sank  into  the  waiting  motor  outside  with  mutual  relief  and 
harmony  of  spirit  for  the  long  drive  home  to  Bective,  but  this 
was  soon  dispersed.  The  Major  on  the  front  seat  was  in  jocular 
mood  and  threw  witticisms  to  us  on  the  back  seat.  Mrs.  Saunders 
admonished  him,  “Edmund,  now  be  still;”  but  she  explained  to 
Mrs.  Bird  with  great  personal  enjoyment  that  the  Royal  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  of  Dublin  was  in  fact  the  “ragtail  of  Dublin.” 
To  this  Mrs.  Bird  firmly  objected  that  “the  ragtail  of  any  place 
was  never  represented  in  cultural  pursuits.” 

A  lively  argument  ensued.  Finally  Dr.  Cummings  exclaimed  in 
exasperation  of  spirit,  “To  think  no  one  even  spoke  to  us.  That 
could  not  happen  in  our  country!” 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Saunders  forsook  Mrs.  Bird  to  direct  her 
energies  upon  him,  explaining,  “People  over  here,  really,  do  not 
speak  to  anyone  they  do  not  know.” 

Whereupon  the  Doctor  barked  in  reply,  “Well,  I  for  one,  prefer 
our  way!”  And  thus  we  wended  homewards! 

Recalling  these  happy  memories  of  days  lived  under  normal 
conditions,  the  present  black  days  of  war  assume  even  grimmer 
dimensions,  and  conditions,  in  a  future  world,  present  a  terrifying 
unrest  and  despair.  Those  of  us,  are  fortunate,  indeed,  who  can 
look  back  upon  long  years  of  vanished  days  that  never  knew  of 
a  New  Deal  in  our  country,  or  of  a  Hitler  in  Germany,  or  a 
Hirohito  in  an  aggressive  Japan. 

However,  to  valiant  spirits  like  Mrs.  Bird,  emergencies  are  ever 
met  with  a  courage  that  results  in  a  spiritual  happiness  with  the 
consciousness  that  all  difficulties  will  be  overcome.  The  splendid 
courage,  that  is  keeping  the  gallant  R.A.F.,  darkening  skies  over 
Germany,  is  bound  to  crumble  her  to  ruin  and  defeat,  at  last, 
and  we,  must  trust,  bring  enduring  peace  to  a  weary  world. 
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That  carefree  Autumn  at  Bective,  Hitler  was  only  a  vague 
menace  to  the  world  and  at  that,  only  to  the  most  thoughtful 
people. 

Mrs.  Bird  urged  Dr.  Cummings  to  leave  us  at  Bective,  after 
a  visit  of  several  weeks,  to  travel  on  to  Egypt  to  study  its  antiqui¬ 
ties  before  returning  to  Arizona.  He  left  the  pleasures  of  Bective 
very  reluctantly  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  go  and  as  it  turned 
out,  his  trip  to  Egypt  was  not  entirely  successful  after  all,  for  with 
all  the  interest  of  the  pyramids  and  ancient  tombs  and  earliest 
hieroglyphics,  Dr.  Cummings  found  Egypt  very  unsanitary  to 
his  cost,  coming  down  with  quite  a  sickness  from  ptomaine 
poisoning. 

As  for  Mrs.  Bird  and  me,  we  very  nearly  went  to  Germany, 
where  Charlie  Bird  had  planned  a  delightful  motor  trip  for  us, 
which  would  enable  us  to  return  home  in  ample  time  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  But  family  matters  called  Mrs.  Bird  home  and  she  never 
ceased  to  regret  it. 

“What  a  lost  opportunity,  she  would  say  to  me,”  And  lost 
opportunities  are  the  saddest  mistakes.”  As  it  has  turned  out,  it 
would  have  been  a  history  making  trip,  especially  if  we  could 
have  seen  Hitler.  Appearances  are  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
shockingly  so,  in  Hitler’s  case,  if  the  views  of  a  friend  of  mine 
can  be  believed.  He  came  into  a  cafe  that  autumn  of  1937,  where 
she  was  lunching  with  some  other  students  from  Heidelberg, 
and  some  of  their  group  asked  him  for  his  autograph  and  all  of 
them  found  he  possessed  great  magnetism  with  brilliant  eyes  and 
a  kindly  smile!  I  have  often  disputed  this  with  her,  but  to  no 
avail,  so  maybe  with  all  his  other  sinful  attributes,  he  is  twofaced 
and  artful  enough  to  fascinate  an  English  student  at  Heidelberg! 

On  leaving  Bective  in  November  we  motored  north  to  Belfast 
and  from  there  twenty  miles  on  to  the  little  port  of  Larne,  where 
we  embarked  on  a  steamer,  that  plies  busily  between  it  and 
Stranrar  on  the  Scottish  coast.  Not  only  were  passengers  on 
board,  but  a  number  of  white  pigs,  definitely  the  glossiest,  fattest 
and  most  beautiful  pigs,  eyes  ever  beheld,  but  also  possessed  of  a 
fury  of  vocal  powers,  that  raised  in  shrieking  protest  against  im¬ 
pending  fate,  deafened  the  rest  of  us.  The  trip  through  Scotland 
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down  to  London  was  sheer  delight  and  Mrs.  Bird  was  so  grateful 
to  Major  Saunders  for  planning  it  that  I  am  including  it  here, 
for  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  her  many  descendants  may  enjoy 
following  in  her  trail  someday.  Major  Saunders  has  Scottish 
relatives,  whom  they  visit  at  Christmas  and  he  knows  and  loves 
Scotland  with  an  intimate  and  deep  intensity.  Being  an  artist, 
he  drew  two  of  the  loveliest  little  maps  of  our  route  and  from  one 
of  them,  given  to  me,  and  one  of  my  cherished  possessions,  is 
the  following  taken: 

The  itinerary  robbed  of  the  Major’s  artistic  touch  of  blue 
waters  and  green  landscape,  dotted  with  towns  and  Abbeys, 
which  we  were  exhorted  to  visit,  loses  much  of  its  charm.  But  its 
essence  exists  in  the  following  directions.  At  Stranrar  stop  at 
the  “Three  King’s”  Hotel,  motor  from  Stranrar  to  Peebles,  which 
road  leads  through  the  most  beautiful  countryside,  skirting  the 
sea  coast  for  many  a  winding  mile  with  fertile  farms  lying  inland. 
These  farms  that  Nov.  1937  were  rich  in  lush  meadows  dotted 
with  splendid  sheep.  Others  made  a  veritable  picture  with  men 
ploughing  the  rich  dark  earth  into  deep  furrows  with  great  plod¬ 
ding  clydesdale  horses,  with  golden  collies  at  their  heels  and  in 
the  upturned  furrows  behind,  flocks  of  gulls  in  from  the  sea, 
settling  in  a  dazzling  cloud  of  white.  From  Peebles  on  the  way 
to  Edinburgh  we  took  a  side  road  to  see  Sweetheart  Abbey.  Later 
that  afternoon  we  had  tea  at  Gleneagles  Hotel,  a  mecca  for  golfers 
and  motored  through  Perth  and  the  adjacent  countryside  reach¬ 
ing  Edinburgh  at  twilight.  There  we  were  directed  to  stop  at  the 
Roxborough  Hotel,  which  is  a  comfortable,  homelike  place,  pro¬ 
viding  excellent  food  The  beauty  of  Edinburgh  at  all  times  is 
impressive,  but  at  night,  when  old  Edinburgh  Castle,  illuminated 
with  modern  perfection  of  floodlights,  hangs  like  a  jewel  in  the 
blackness  of  night  skies,  it  becomes  a  veritable  fairyland,  where 
it  becomes  more  probable  than  not  that  the  fatal  beauty  of  Mary, 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  of  turbulent  days  of  long  ago,  still  smiles 
from  out  of  her  casement  upon  Bothwell  and  other  gallants,  with 
the  gay  music  of  flutes  in  the  background.  So  it  seemed  to  me 
when  Taylor  motored  us  there  after  dinner  one  evening  with  a 
cold  wind  in  from  the  North  Sea  rattling  the  casements  of  the 
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old  Castle  and  writhing  the  jeweled  branches  of  the  old  trees, 
that  resembled  mighty  Christmas  trees  decked  with  hundreds  of 
electric  lights.  However,  I  was  reminded  we  were  really  living  in 
modern  times  when  a  handsome  kilted  sentry  warned  me  to  keep 
out  of  the  courtyard,  paved  in  ancient  cobble  stones,  closed  to 
the  public  after  visiting  hours  of  the  day. 

We  lingered  in  Edinburgh  several  days,  long  enough  to  motor 
out  to  Stirling,  where  the  view  of  Scotland  from  the  Castle  alone 
would  repay  one  for  the  trip  and  from  Edinburgh  to  drive  out 
to  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  to  Holyrood  Castle,  so  haunted  with 
ghosts  of  the  past,  predominate  above  all  others,  Mary  the  fateful 
Queen.  History  records  beyond  all  other  women  she  was  cursed 
with  a  beauty  compelling  love  in  many  a  man,  which  in  almost 
every  case  ended  in  violent  death  for  them  and  finally,  brought 
her  own  beautiful  head  to  the  block.  For  there  is  no  denying  that 
without  her  charm  and  beauty,  involving  so  many  in  her  ambi¬ 
tions,  she  would  have  escaped  the  venom  of  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  her  royal  cousin,  Elizabeth  of  England.  There  seems  to  me  no 
greater  irony  than  now,  at  long  last,  the  two  of  them  lie  in  ad¬ 
jacent  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

From  Edinburgh,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  a  multitude  of 
bells  were  ringing  their  summons  to  church  goers,  we  left  for 
Durham,  passing  a  night  there  we  motored  on  to  York,  where 
we  spent  two  nights  and  then  motored  the  two  hundred  miles  on 
to  London.  Time,  nor  space  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  delights  of 
Durham,  where  on  the  Sunday  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  car¬ 
illon  chimes  of  the  Cathedral  were  flooding  the  air  with  celestial 
music,  nor  of  York,  where  not  only  did  we  bask  in  the  beauty  of 
its  Cathedral,  but  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  reception 
to  its  young  King  and  Queen,  nor  to  all  the  beautiful  sights  and 
occasions  along  the  way,  including  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon. 
Nor  of  the  gay,  luxurious  time  we  enjoyed  in  London,  all  of 
which  was  pervaded  and  enriched  by  the  charm  and  generosities 
of  Mrs.  Bird.  Such  memories  are,  indeed,  a  priceless  possession 
and  if  in  my  attempt  to  share  them  with  her  descendants,  they 
can  perceive  for  themselves  the  happiness  Mrs.  Bird  gave  to 
others  throughout  her  life,  they  will  acquire  lasting  value. 
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And  so  these  records  of  the  life  of  Anna  Child  Bird,  and  those 
nearest  to  her  come  to  an  end.  Life  has  black  shadows,  as  well 
as  sunlit  spaces.  Mrs.  Bird  had  her  full  share  of  both.  But  in 
retrospection,  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  the  sunshine  of  her 
great  spirit  triumphed  over  shadows,  and  memories  of  her  will 
ever  remain  inspirations  of  hope  and  cheer. 

In  closing,  the  following  lines  seem  to  breathe  of  the  inmost 
endeavor  of  Mrs.  Bird’s  long  life. 

“As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men.” 

Gal ,  vi.  io 


